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CHAPTER L 



THE SHUNEH, MIDDLE FORT AND DEIR. 



By E. R. Ayuton. 



1. The great cemetery of Abydos is divided 
into two parts by the valley which runs up to 
the Royal Tombs. In the midst of the northern 
part stands a high fortress of brickwork, the 
dark mass of which is the most prominent fea- 
ture of Abydos. Although a well-known place, 
yet its real nature had still to be worked out, 
and the excavation of it occupied most of my 
time this season. To the modern Egyptian this 
building is known as the " Shunet-ez-Zebib " 
or " storehouse of dried grapes," which Roche- 
monteix suggests is probably a corruption of 

the ancient name ^r\/\ ^ ^ A J ' ' ( ^^ J^ 

^i^ril J^i, "The place of the ibis-vases," 

{(Euvres cliverHes^ Num. § iii, p. 80.), because, 
from the XXIInd Dynasty onward, the greater 
part of the enclosure was used as a cemetery 
for the sacred birds. 

Nearly ihe whole of the eastern half of the 
Shuneh was dug over by Mai'iette's workmen, 
and a general plan and section were made at 
the same time (Mariette, Abydos II, p. 46 
and pi. 68). Nothing seems to have been 
found without the actual enclosure of the fort, 
except a very large number of vases containing 
the mummied ibis, some of which had brightly- 
coloured scenes upon them and a dedication to 
Thotb of Hermopolis. 



In the narrow space which separates the two 
walls, nothing was then found on the north, 
east, or west sides. But the space on the south 
side seems to have been used as a cemetery ; 
there the walls were hollowed out in parts, and 
small coffins of coarse baked clay, containing 
infants, were placed in the recesses. Steles 



upon which were the invocations to HJ) ffi 

" Osiris, lord of birth," were also placed in the 
walls. These coffins and steles were of course later 
than the XlXth Dynasty. Mariette, however, 
found no object which could throw any light 
on the date of building of the fort. M. Maspero 
at first considered that it was built towards the 
time of the XVIITth Dynasty, but changed his 
opinion in favour of the period between the 
Vlth andXIIth Dynasties {Dawn of Givilizationy 
p. -150, note 5), basing his argument entirely 
on the style of building. Within the en- 
closure of the Shuneh are a scries of chambers, 
built rather askew to the other walls, with an 
entrance in the north face. Mariette notices 
the most southern of these on his plan, but 
considers their building to have been later than 
that of the rest of the fort. 

2. Before I an'ived on the scene of the 
excavations, Mr. Currelly, who was engaged on 
some cemetery work to the west of the Shuneh, 
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discovered there what seemed to be two long 
parallel walls running N.W. and S.E. ; and, 
afterwards when the digging in the Shuneh 
was nearly at an end, some of the men were 
turned on to di^: trenches in this reo^ion, and 
search for anything which might help us to 
find a clue. These thin lines of brick were only 
some six inches high, owing to the excessive 
denudation which they had sustained from wind 
and sand. But we soon found a connecting 
wall to the south, and saw that wo were digging 
in an immense enclosure. On running trenches 
across we found a small building near the south- 
east comer, which bore a great resemblance to 
a small mastaba chapel. However, although we 
cleared away the loose sand all around, we 
found no tomb-shaft ; and came to the conclusion 
from the objects found in it that this must be 
an Old Kingdom house within a court or fortifi- 
cation. This building and court will be called 
the '' Middle Fort " throughout the present 
volume. 

3. The reason for the use of the term 
" Middle Fort " will become apparent on turning 
to the sketch map on pi. viii, which roughly 
indicates the ground covered by the excavations. 
It will also be noticed from this that there is 
another large building to the north of the 
Shuneh with an entrance on the east side. This 
building, known as the Coptic Deir, has unfortu- 
nately been used as a home by the Copts of the 
neighbourhood for a long time past, and is now 
completely filled up by a flourishing little village 
and church. From the general plan and style 
of building this enclosure seems to belong to 
the same period as the Shuneh Fort, and should 
we ever be able to excavate it, we might pro- 
bably find in the interior a small building 
similar to those in the Shuneh and Middle 
Fort. 

We have here therefore three great buildings, 
probably all for the same pui'pose and of approxi- 
mately the same age. 

4. On looking at the plans of the two 



enclosures which we were able to examine, it 
will at once be noticed that the same plan 
and style of ornamentation was followed in 
both cases. On the west we have a long wall 
with single pilasters averaging 21 in. broad, with 
a space of from 22-24 in. between. The small 
narrow entrance on the west which leads into 
the interior of the Shuneh is, however, omitted 
in the Middle Fort, though it is quite possible 
that it existed further to the north where the 
wall has been destroyed. On the south we have 
a similar row of single pilastei's, and in both 
cases a narrow entrance leads into the interior, 
closed originally by a wooden door opening 
outwards. To the east the wall, as is the case 
in tombs or mastabas, is more complicated in 
its design. That of the Shuneh is composed of 
groups of four pilasters similar in breadth and 
depth to those on the south and west walls ; but 
between these groups the wall recedes to double 
the depth of an ordinary pilaster, forming a deep 
recess, resembling the false door found in mas- 
tabc'is and tomb chapels, and then usually only 
on the east wall. Here, however, the propor- 
tion of depth to width is greater than is found 
in the mastaba. The east wall of the Middle 
Fort is similar in design, with the exception 
that the deeper recesses separate gi-oups of five 
instead of four pilasters. 

In the south-east corner of each fort is an 
entrance leading into a small court and thence 
to the interior. It is worth noting that in 
each case the real doors differ in plan but 
little from the false. In fact a false door 
continued inwards and widened slightlv would 
serve equally well as an entrance. 

5. That the use of pilasters to decorate 
the outer side of a wall is as old as the 1st 
Dynasty, we see from the tomb of Mena, 
excavated at Negadeh by M. de ilorgan ; where 
a much more elaborate type of building was 
followed than in the Shuneh. 

6. The walls of both the Shuneh and 
Middle Fort were coated on both the inner and 
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outer sides with a plaster of mud, some f in. 
thick, on which was a thin layer of white plaster 
or stucco. This was left plain in the case of 
the Shuneh ; but around the walls of the Middle 
Fort was painted a atrip of dark red, 4 ins. 
broad at a height of 32 ina. above the ground. 
The interior of the small court of the S.E. gate ' 
was similarly painted, with a band 3^ ins. 
broad. Tlie great wall of the Shuneh at 
present reaches a height of some 36 ft. and 
originally may even have reached 40 ft. Its 
average breadth at tlie bottom is 210 in., 
with a slight batter which would make the 
breadth at' the top about 180 in. The small 
surrounding ivall reaches a height of 18 — 20 ft. 
at its highest point on the north, and the 
original height Wius probably not much more ; 
its width varies from 6 to 8 ft. Nothing was 
discovered which could show by what method 
access was obtained to the top of the walls, but 
this may have been by wooden ladders ; although 
it seems improbable that there were ever any 
hollows in the walls in which to place them, as 
has been suggested. The wall of the older fort to 
the Qorth was at one time at least 15 ft. high ; 
its breadth at present is 4 ft. Of the original 
height of the chambers in either of the forts 
nothing can be said, since only about 4 ft. of 
brickwork remains above the foundations. The 
walls of both forts are founded in trenches 
only about 6 in. below the original desert 
surface. 

Unfortunately, owing to the presence of the 
modem cemetery of the Copts, we could not 
excavate the north wall of the Middle Fort ; 
but if it at all resembled that of the Shuneh 
there was probably another elaborate entrance 
in the N.E. comer. 

The outside of the Coptic Deir is unfortu- 
nately too much weathered to show whether 
the decoration on the walls resembled that on 
the Shuneh or Middle Fort. And at present 
the only entrance is that to the north, though 
there may possibly have been gates on the 



other three sides ; since great gaps are now 
visible, though filled with rubbish. 

7. The chambers discovered in the Shuneh 
and Middle Fort do not agree in detail. Those 
in the Shuneh have pilasters along the west 
wall and entrance on the east, with pilastei-s 
and one false door in the middle. The north 
■\vall was plain and the south wall was too 
broken to sho\v any face. There was a coat- 
ing of stucco both inside and out, of the same 
material as that on the great walls. 

The small chambers in the Middle Fort have 
two plain walls ; but the wall to the east is 
beautifully decorated with a series of recesses, 
the entrance being in the S.K. corner. The 
eastern part of the southern wall, which was 
also visible from the gate, was decorated with 
single pilasters, while the western part was 
left plain. These chambers were also decorated 
inside and out with white stucco. 

Various objects were found which enable us 
to ascertain the date of the building of the 
Shuneh. A sealing of Khasekhemui, fifth (?) king 
of the Ilnd Dynasty, was found in the eastern 
portion of room F, at a height of 6 in. from 
the floor, where it had probably been thi'own 
at a later period. The base of a Ilnd Dynasty 
vfise, similar to No. 28 (pi. xxxii), was found 
at G, with another piece of a sealing of 
Khasekhemui. There are no traces of any 
earlier objects, and we may thus consider that 
this house was built during the reign of king 
Khasekhemui. Sealiugs, which from their 
style appear to belong to the Ilird— IVth 
Dynasties, were found near the entrance, at A. 
The lower part of a large Vlth Dynasty jar 
was found at F. From these it seems probable 
that the chambers were in use down to the 
Vlth Dynasty. The chamber G was filled with 
feathers and charred remains of the sacred 
ibis ; and chambers J and B had been bricked 
up and re-uaed as store-chambers in later times, 
since 6 in. of sand had accumulated on the 
floors. 
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' 8. On the plan, at 153 in. to the west of 
the east wall, will be noticed a long narrow 
trench in the sand. At one time this probably 
held the foundations of a wall. Mariette on his 
plan notes the existence of a wall running west 
from the east wall in the south-east comer, and 
then north, as though to join a wall built in 
this position; but of this no trace could be 
found. In the eastern comer the wall was 
found to have been built on the top of a 
thickness of 20 in. of brick rubbish, ox bones, 
and pots of the rough hand-made type, which 
is known from the end of the 1st to the IVth 
Dynasties (pi. xxxii, 1 — 4). Evidently the 
builders on coming to a hollow in the ground, 
filled it to the required level with the nearest 
rubbish, making use of even their own food 
vessels. 

When the building of the Shuneh was begun, 
the Middle Fort was evidently considered 
inadequate for the purpose of defence, and 
consequently the Shuneh was built on a larger 
and more imposing scale. The Middle Fort 
was probably no longer a royal dwelling, as no 
care was taken to avoid interfering with the 
entrances. 

9. The western trench of the Shuneh was 
half full of rubbish in Ramesside times, since 
many small bronze figures of Osiris belonging to 
that period wei'e found at the depth of f metre 
from the firm floor. A very fine pot of the 
Coptic period, ornamented with hunting scenes 
in yellow and black on a polished red surface, 
similar to the designs on the textiles, was found 
^ metre higher. The fort itself, or at least the 
northern portion, had fallen into disuse before 
the Xllth D5niasty, because in the N.W. corner 
a great drift of sand reaches to a height of 
4 metres, and in this, at 2 metres from the 
ground, was found a child's burial of the 
Xllth Dynasty. A burial of the same date 
was found in an almost similar position in the 
rubbish of the north trench. 

In the walls of the fort which were most 



sheltered from the cold winds the Copts had 
dug out hollows, and lining them with stucco 
had turned them into small rooms. In fact, 
the western wall is so honeycombed on the 
outer side in this way that it is marvellous 
it should have stood so long ; the inner side of 
the eastern wall had been similarly weakened, 
but did not stand the test, and only some 12 ft. 
of wall remain (cf. photograph, pi. v). The 
Shuneh, then, narrowly escaped being turned 
into a Coptic village like the Deir ; and it 
seems probable that, had it not been for the 
Copts, the four walls would still be standing as 
they were built. 

10. The dating of the Middle Fort is- also 
given by sealings. At A was found a very fine 
sealing of Perabsen, fourth king of the Ilnd 
Djmasty (pi. ix. No. 3), besides two scraps 
(Nos. 1 and 2), similar to some found at the 
Royal Tombs {B.T. i, 184-5); together with 
other sealings which from their style appear 
to belong to the same date. A fine sealing 
of Khasekhemui was found at B, and several 
sealings were discovered in the court of the 
gate. In room K was found the pottery 
marked /x 46 on pi. xxxii : a fine Ilnd Djmasty 
jar of whitened pottery with dishes of the same 
date. 

The Middle Fort was therefore older than 
the Shuneh, as it contains the earlier sealings, 
those of Perabsen. That it had fallen into 
disuse by the beginning of the Vlth Dynasty is 
shown by the number of burials of that date in 
the courtyard. 

It is probable, then, that here are a series of 
royal forts built in the Ilnd Dynasty, which 
served as residences for the kings when they 
came to worship at the temple of Abydos, 
which stood between these buildings and the 
cultivated land. (Gen. plan, pi. v.) 

11. The fort at Hierakonpolis, although 
smaller, is similar to the Shuneh in most 
respects. (Cf. Quibell, Hierakonpolis 11^ pp. 
19 and 20, and pi. Ixxiv.) There ore two 
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walls, a large enclosure-wall and a small 
surrounding one. As in the Shuneh the 
greater wall is ornamented with panelling, 
though evidently without any trace of false 
doors on the eastern wall. Only one entrance 
remains ; it is situated in the east comer, and 
seems to be similar in pattern to the corres- 
ponding gateway in the Shuneh, except that 
here, owing to the comparative thinness of the 
wall, the court has been built out in a block of 
building. The walls are of unbaked brick 
covered with a mud plastering, the surface of 
which is whitened. The pilasters in width and 
depth seem to correspond with those of . the 
Shuneh. 

The great wall has a thickness of 1 80 in. and 
the smaller one of 72 in. No openings, however, 
were found in the Shuneh like those on each 
side of this gateway. Unfortunately no objects 
were found which could help to date this fort 
except some Old Kingdom pottery, though to 
what portion of the Old Kingdom this pottery 



is dated Mr. Quibell does not state. He also 
mentions that some archaic graves were found 
under the wall. The resemblance between the 
fort at Hierakonpolis and the Shuneh and 
Middle Fort at Abydos is certainly striking, 
both in architecture and situation. They are 
situated to the west of the large temple sites 
of Hierakonpolis and Abydos respectively, 
where temples have existed from at least the 
1st Dynasty. 

12. Maspero has pointed out that the 

hieroglyph \] is probably derived from large 

buildings, such as the Shuneh, and that the 
small rectangle in the comer perhaps corres- 
ponds to an elaborate gateway such as the 
northern entrance of the Shuneh fort. (Cf. 
P.8.B.A., 1889-90, p. 247 ; B.T. ii, xii, 3.) 

The Middle Fort was used in later times as a 
cemetery and a few burials were found in the 
Shuneh. These will be mentioned in the 
description of the plates (chap. ii). 
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CHAPTEE IT. 



THE CEMETERY. 



By C. T. Cureelly, M.A. 



13. The excavations described in this chapter 
were begun in the fringe of the cemetery on 
the southern slope of the valley leading to 
the Royal Tombs. A small part of this area, 
descending from the cemetery to the valley, 
had not been touched by any previous explorer, 
and we were anxious to find out if the tombs 
extended right down to the valley. 

A series of trenches was started from the 
floor of the valley, and the men, working in 
parallel lines, gradually advanced up the slope. 
Each pair of men dug down through the wind- 
blown sand to that deposited by water action. 
They can easily tell when this latter is reached, 
for by constant friction the drifting sands 
acquire considerable polish. When once this 
imder-crust of water-laid sand is reached an 
experienced digger can usually determine 
whether it is untouched or has been dug through 
before. 

14, The first bodies found were merely 
skeletons, with nothing to afford evidence of 
their date. Many others were merely piles of 
bones, buried loosely in the sand, or in some 
cases enclosed in a small box into which they 
had been heaped. These were no doubt remains 
which had been brought from considerable dis- 
tances, in order that the departed might have 
the benefits derived from the great sanctity of 
the site, and also to be at the place of depar- 
ture when the souls started for the mystic land 
of the west. 

Some had evidently been soldiers killed on 
distant campaigns, whose bones had been 



brought here to be near the sanctuary. One 
skull in particular showed how a man could be 
hacked to pieces by sharp weapons. He had 
first received two terrible cuts on the back of 
the head ; then while he was throwing back his 
head to escape another blow, his opponent's 
blade must have caught the point of the chin, 
completing severing the two sides of the lower 
jaw. Probably now no longer able to keep up 
his guard, he received a sweeping blow that cut 
a slice off the skull over the right temple and 
exposed the brain. White ants had reduced 
the coffin to powder, but a few scraps of stucco 
showed that it was of about the XXVIth 
Dynasty, the time of the Persian wars. 

x\.s we descended the hill the tombs were closer 
together, and were mostly of the Xlth Dynasty. 
One burial, quite definitely of this period, was 
contracted, the body lying facing the east, with 
the head to the north, and the knees drawn up. 
The other tombs yielded nothing and were not 
of any particular interest in their construction. 

1 5. At the close of the first day's work, one 
of the men came to say he had found a box. I 
at once went with him to his pit, and perceived 
that he had put his turii/eh through the sides of 
what had once been a box, before the white ants 
had reduced the wood to powder. Where his 
flat pick had gone in a small bronze statuette 
could be seen. Very carefully we removed the 
sand all around, and soon found a mass of 
bronzes, of different sizes and designs, about 
six hundred in number, all votive offerings of 
the XXVIth Dynasty. The greater number 



were statuettefl of OsiriB, either standing or 
seated, but several were of Isis and Horns, and 
there were also a few crowned serpents, small 
plumes, and even scraps of bronze. Several of 
the larger figures were broken, revealing the 
way in which they had been made. An ash core 
was moulded as nearly as possible to the form 
intended for the statuette. Sometimes this core 
was stiffened by having in its centre a splinter 
of wood. This ash statuette was then dipped 
lightly in melted wax and the thin layer that 
adhered was modelled by the artist in order to 
make certain parts sharper. Round this the 
mould was packed, and then the whole mass 
was heated, and the was as it molted soaked into 
the mould. This done the metal could be 
poured in. so as to , form a Ciist almost as thin 
as paper. An English sculptor, who examined 
them carefully, said he did not believe any cast- 
ing could be done in England that would he 
as thin and at the same time give the same 
sharpness. 

Naturally the question arose, why the box 
had been buried there. As temples must con- 
tinually have become crowded with votive 
offerings, no doubt such things were removed at 
regular intervals. Probably having been once 
dedicated to the deity, the images acquired a 
sacredness which saved them from the melting- 
pot, or from being removed to another part of 
the country and sold to new worshippers. This 
would have seemed quite definite but for the 
waste pieces and some figures that, having been 
spoilt evidently in the casting, could never have 
been sold or dedicated. If this were a trader's 
bo.\ the scraps would be accounted for from the 
value of the metal. But were votive offerings 
ever in ti-adei"s' hands ? Certainly this is not the 
custom witli such things to-day. And also why 
should tliey be buried in a ceraeteiy at that dis- 
tance from the town ? What seems to me most 
probable is that the whole manufacture and sale 
of votive offerings was in the hands of the 
priesthood. Possibly it was an important source 



of revenue for the temple. If bo it can easily 
be imagined that the sacredness would gi-adu- 
ally widen. Beginning with an image sacred 
only when dedicated to the god, after a little 
every thing used in the making of the Image 
would be sacred, so that dedicated or not, any 
metal thfit had taken the image of the god, no 
matter how imperfectly, would acquire a mystic 
nature, and therefore would not be re-used. 

16. As two days were quite sufficient to 
work over this small part of the slope, and this 
was only preliminary work while the men were 
being assembled and organized, we went on 
the morning of the third day to the Shuneh, 
and the cemetery north and west from there. 

This cemetery has been plundered for the 
last thirty yeare and more. The first excava- 
tion was by Marietta's overseers, who dug for 
thirteen years, in one part or another; long 
afterwards the Mission Amelineau worked over 
what was left. So now we came to it, knowing 
that our chief chance of obtaining unopened 
tombs, that would yield information and an- 
tiquities, lay in the extraordinary skill of our 
Qufti workmen. These men have been with 
J'rofessur Petrie for eleven years, and thanks 
to his system of digging and to the immense 
amount of personal attention, they are now 
probably the best excavators in the world. As 
this was also a preliminary piece of work, the 
tombs are only described for their more im- 
portant contents. 

At first the men started to probe for tombs 
directly north of the Shuneh ; here were 
numerous small mastabas, cut down by sand 
action to a level with tlie ground. Here and 
there among them, without any order, were 
pit tombs. The only one of any importance 
had the chambers both north and south of the 
shaft — see pi. sx. In the south chamber 
there was a contracted burial, with a string of 
email green beads of the Xlth Dynasty, wound 
three times round the wrist. 

During the first day's search two of the men 
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came on a very long wall, buried a few inches 
below the surface, and shortly after a wall was 
found parallel to it and at some distance ; this 
was left to be worked carefully by Mr. Ayrton, 
who has described it under the name of the 
Middle Fort in the preceding chapter. 

17. Gradually the men worked westwards, 
sinking small pits at every few feet. These 
either reached dovm to untouched gcbcl^ that is, 
water-deposited sand, or else to indications of a 
tomb, shown by a hole having been dug in the 
gebel^ or by actual brickwork. At times to 
find the gehel it only needed a few scrapes 
with the pick ; at other times it was necessary 
to dig doAvn through two or three feet of 
accumulated rubbish and wind-drifted sand. 

The great bulk of the tombs which had 
escaped recent search had been plundered 
anciently : it was therefore impossible in most 
cases to say what had been placed with the 
bodies, or even what had been the original 
position of the bodies in the tomb. AVe found 
many cases where from six to twelve bodies had 
been buried at different times in one tomb ; 
and in such tombs most of the bones had been 
pushed aside into a heap to make room for the 
next body, and so anything that had been 
overlooked by the plunderers was in no relation 
to the body with which it had been buried. 

18. One tomb, v 21, pi. xx, had a deep pit, 
with one chamber near the surface and another 
lower down. Both had been plundered ancient- 
ly. Fortunately for us there was also a third 
chamber considerably below these. Much of 
the gravel forming the roof of this chamber had 
fallen in and broken up the burials, the whole 
contents of the chamber was therefore worked 
over with a sieve. Owing to this all the 
relative positions were lost, and the objects 
only were rescued. It was a rich burial of the 
Xllth Dynasty, with two bodies side by side. 
It took about half a day to sift and re-sift the 
accumulated sand and gravel. Four of the 
Quftis, with their faces beaming with excite- 



ment, shook the fine sand through the sieve, 
and picked from it the beads and amulets 
in gold, electrum, silver, lazuli, camelian, 
amethyst, and green felspar; and the so- 
called blue marble kohl-pots and dishes. By 
far the most beautiful object was a group of 
small carnelian and green felspar beads. This 
had been a necklace of three strings, held 
together at intervals by silver claws (pi. xii). 
These, as well as the other necklaces and 
amulets, were of exquisite workmanship and of 
great beauty of form. Another group of very 
fine and delicate gold amulets is shown on 
pi. xii. The first line has kneeling figures 
holding palm branches, the emblems of 
eternity; the second line has, first, the 
standing jackal, TJpuaut, next come two 
jackals lying on pedestals, with their tails 
hanging down, and then another Upuaut. 
Below this is a very small image of Min, with 
his raised hand holding the flail. 

It is interesting to notice in this small group 
of amulets, the prominence given to the gods of 
life and death, especially the latter. Min is the 
god who gives life, the one who produces from 
the field and herds, the earth-god of reproduc- 
tion. Under one form or another he seems to 
have been worshipped all round the Medi- 
terranean. The association of the jackal with 
death shows a god of a different kind, who is 
found in a much more limited area. Instead of 
a great power of nature being deified, the 
worship of the jackal comes entirely from 
an association of ideas. The jackal living 
in the desert for generations, knows all its 
slopes and valleys, and lucky is it for the 
desert traveller who finds a lonely jackal track. 
In this way the jackal becomes the symbol of 
a guide through the unknown. To transfer the 
idea from the desert journey to the blessed 
west, passing through the shadowy regions of 
the after-life, and to deify the standing jackal, 
Upuaut, is a natural connection of thought. In 
this way Upuaut became the early god of 
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Abydos, the place from ^vliicli bo lenJs the 
souls of the departed to the mysterious land 
of the west. 

The jackal on tho pcdestsil, Auidjis, is the 
one that prowls throuj^h the cemeteries at night, 
eating the offerings i'roni the tombs, tiud thus 
becomes associated with the dead, and later 
with the embidmed body and the processes of 
embalming. 

The workmanship of these amulets is ex- 
cellent. Gold, electrum, and silver are used 
■with great skill ; the cutting of the stone also 
shows consider'able ability, but hardly up to the 
standard of the metal work. The two scarabs 
are green felspar with silver setting. 

19. Tho other tomb of particular interest is 
of the XXth Dynasty. It was vaulted and 
decorated with scenes and inscriptions, see 
pis. xxvi-xxviii. Over the mud plaster a thin 
coat of white stucco had been laid, and the 
decoration painted in black and red. 

The chief scene is on the wall opposite the en- 
trance (see pi. xxviii). The deceased, Hor-dedu- 
imkh, is standing before Osiris. The great god 
is seated on. his throne. At his feet springs up 
the lotus, on which are the sons of Horns, the 
foiu- genii of the dead. Behind him is his 
sister-wife, Isis, with her hand raised ; and 
above all comes the red sun, in the boat on 
which it floats along the celestial Nile. 

Round the small entrance arch is the drawing 
at the top of pi. xxvi. Here is the winged 
beetle with the emblem of the rising sun which 
it rolls round its daily course ; and below this, 
the sacred cow of Jsis on the left, and on the 
right two of her girdle ties, and the emblem 
of stability, the dad. At the bottom on either 
aide are the keepers of the gate, with the great 
knife drawn. 

The second scene shows the slu-ine of O&iris 
with two drawings of the deceased, one on either 
side, in the attitude of supplication. The one 
on the right has before him a table of oiFerings 
across which has been placed the lotus. Within 



ttie shrine is seated Osiris, with the lotus and 
the genii of the dead. Behind him arc his 
sister- wife Isis and his sister Nephthys (Nebhat), 
and before him his son Horus. Behind the 
figure of the deceased, standing on the left side 
of the drawing, come the long lines of the 
Negative Confession from the Uouk of the Dead, 
see plate xxvii. 

On the west wall were t^vo drawings. The 
smaller one seems to represent the boat of the 
sun being drawn along, and behind it a sort of 
barge on which a number of gods are seated. 
Behind tliis the deceased is kneeling for 
admission. 

The scene below was farther along the 
same wall and represents the judgment. The 
deceased stands watching the weighing of his 
heart, Anubis has placed it in the left pan of the 
balance, and in the right pan he has placed 
Maat, the goddess of Truth and Justice. Sin is 
heavy ; should the heart sink, it is immediately 
thrown to the devourer of hearts waiting at the 
foot of the scales, the monster Amemt. To the 
right stands Thoth ready to record for Osiris the 
judgment. 

Lastly, overhead extended the outstretched 
6gure of Nut, and just where the spring of 
the arch started came two twisting serpents with 
their mouths open. 

The drawing of the figures is very conventional, 
a result of carelessness and repeated copying. 
The brickwork on the other hand showed better 
workmanship ; the arch of the roof is particularly 
good. 

Against the west wall lay the skeleton at full 
length, one shoulder against the wall, the other 
resting on the gi'ound. By the head were two 
pots. Beside it lay another body with a pUc 
of beads where the head should have been. 
The bones of both skeletons had been dis- 
turbed to some extent and it waa evident the 
tomb had been plnndered. Tho plunderer 
had throivu some of tiie things up to the 
surface, where uue of the strings of beads. 
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having been lost in the sand, remained till we 
found it. 

20. For some time I had noticed a large 
stone about half-a-mile further out on the desert. 
One day a couple of men were told off to sink a 
pit there, and on removing a few baskets-full of 
sand, found a large pile of stone cbippings, 
mostly of fine limestone, but with some chips of 
brown sandstone. About three feet down we 
came on cut stones lying in position, and 
gradually removing the top rubbish, disclosed 
the foundations of a tomb-chapel. Near the big 
stone that had attracted my attention, the stele 
was found, see plate xiv. The chapel had 
been taken to pieces at a late period for 
building-stone, and the blocks re-cut on the spot. 
The stele shows the man for whom the chapel 
was built, Ay and bis family, and the style 
places it definitely in the Middle Kingdom. 
The building was square and was truly oriented, 
while all the other tombs at Abydos conform to 
the diagonal line of the river. 

In searching for the tomb pit we were un- 
successful. Trenches and pits were dug at a 
distance of two or three feet apart over a 



considerable area, but there was no sign of the 
gebel having been disturbed. Once we thought 
we had discovered it, and dug out a large hole, 
only to find that it was the rubbish hole for the 
broken bricks used in connection with the 
building. 

A short distance away in the valley leading 
to the Royal Tombs there had been a building 
of some kind, and between this and the tomb- 
chapel of Ay a line of stones showed an an- 
cient road. This was dug over by Mariette 
{Abydos 11, 34), and he proved that it was 
built in the forty-second yeM" of the reign of 
Rameses II. It is most probable the blocks 
taken from the chapel of Ay were drawn across 
to the Ramesside building. 

Just as this excavation was finished many of 
the men must have received alarming message!^ 
from Quft, for the number who came with sad 
faces to say they were summoned home to se<- 
sick wives, so lessened our workers that we liii' 
to close the work, and let the remainder g«> 
day before the commencement of the Bayr' 
festivities, from which they returned a m 
later. 





21. The royal burial ground of the Xllth 
Dynasty known as Cemetery S is situated at the 
foot of the cliffs, sibout a mile south of the Royal 
Tombs and about the same distance south- west of 
the Temple of the Kings (Seti I). It lies in the 
8hado^7 of the promontory which forms the 
southem extremity of the great desert bay of 
Abydos. At this point the limestone clift's 
shelve down to the desert level in a series of 
terraces, covered Avith large boulders and loose 
stones, detached probably in Palaeolithic times 
fi-om the summit. Krom the foot of the rocks 
extends a bed of blown sand about three feet 
deep over the whole site, some fourteen inches 
of which appear to have settled since the ceme- 
tery was constructed. Below this there are the 
more compact gravel and sand deposits, which 
continue down to the underlying rocks at a 
deptli ranging from a foot to forty feet in the 
excavated area. The whole desert surface 
slopes gently towards the arable land, which lies 
about hatf-a-mile away, being some nine miles 
from the Nile. 

The site was fii-st observed by M. Amiilineau 
during his residence at Abydos, but no real 
excavations were cariied on by him bei'e. He 
attempted, however, to clear one of the large 
tombs (S 9), his endesivours being frustrated by 
the fact that the sand immediately ran in on the 
parts laid bare by his men — a not unprecedented 
occurrence at the outset of work in a large pit 
6Ued with loose blown sand. Prof. Petrie 
noticed the site when he was excavating the 
itoyal Tombs, and decided to clear it us soon as 



possible. The opportunity presented itself in 
the season of 1901-2, and the writer was placed 
in charge of the work. 

On December 14tli, 1901, with some fifty 
men, excavations were commenced at the four 
points where artificial mounds indicated the 
existence of ruins, that is to say at S 9, S 10, and 
the two halves of S 8. Shortly after this the 
presence of a brick wall just below the sand was 
noticed to the westward, and this being followed 
out, the great hosh, or courtyard, was discovered 
and the clearance of this, and of the great tomb 
within it, occupied the better part of the season's 
work. The number of workmen ■was doubled, 
and a very large force of boys from the 
neighbouring villages was engaged for the 
purpose of carrying the sand and rubbish. As 
the work advanced in the large tombs these 
boys were formed up in long chains from the 
digging level to the suiface, each one being a 
foot or so higher than the last. The baskets 
^vhen filled with sand were handed from one 
boy to another until they reached the top, whore 
several ivere waiting to run with the loads to a 
suitable distance. The empty baskets were 
then thro^vn to the bottom of the pit, and 
refilled by the trained diggers. These latter, 
■who were paid in proportion to the cubic 
measurement of their day's digging, speedily 
overcame the difficulties presented by the falling 
sand, and worked with a most invigorating 
" swing," which seldom failed to arouse the 
energy of the local boys as well. 

22. The great hush is rectaugular in form, 
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and lies along the foot of the cliffs, where the 
saiid slopes down with a clean surface, here and 
there broken by a large boulder. The wall is 
constructed of unbaked bricks, usually mea- 
suring about 13" X /)" X 4" — this being tiie 
measui-ement of the bricks used all over the site. 
It ia about 8 or 9 feet broad, and on the 
three upper sides oF the rectangle it sUmds from 
two to four feet high. The lower side, which 
may be termed the front wall, stands somewhat 
higher ; but it is probable that even the highest 
walls have lost several feet by natural decay, 
although there is a complete absence of brick 
rubbish around them. The hC-'ih is entered by 
a fine causeway between two brick piei-s jutting 
out from the Iront wall ; this points exactly to 
the centre of the enclosure. As will be seen on 
the plan, this causeway begins with a stairway, 
on one side of which — and perhaps originally 
on the other also — a number of chambers stood 
(S 6). The walls of these are only a foot or so 
in height, but the mass of brick rubbish shoivs 
that they were full-sized rooms, as it is natural 
to expect. The inner face is generally white- 
washed ; and from the amount ot broken 
pottery found, it appears that the chambers 
were used as a store place for offerings. No 
household utensils were found t^^ confirm the 
otherwise likely supposition that they were the 
dwelling-places of the workmen or guards 
employed at the cemetery. The stairway 
consists of an inclined platform with broad 
shallow steps built in the middle line, each step 
being not more than three inches high. It 
must have been covered up very shortly after 
the funeral, as the surface, which is white- 
washed, is in a very good state of preservation. 
Passing up this stairway the entrance is 
blocked a few yards further by a " wavy " wall, 
of that peculiar form found on this site. Only 
one layer of brick remains, and it cannot ever 
have been high. Further on, as one approaches 
the hosli, a platform is found leading up to the 
entrance. It is askew to the rest of the walls, 



and points to the southern half of the enclosure^ .1 
tliat is to say, away from the mouth of the great 
tomb, which is iu the northern side ; it 
evidently been so arranged in order to set 
plunderers on a wrong track. On either side 
of this are the remains of a brick construc- 
tion, apparently also a kind of platform or 
flooring ; and by the right hand pier is a 
little chamber, evidently a watchman's shelter, 
in a corner of which the burnt bricks indicate 
that a fire had been often lighted. A few feet 
from the end of the "skew" platform stands a 
square box-shaped building of brick, which was 
probably the basis of an altar, or a basin of water 
for purposes of purification. To the right and 
left of this central point " wavy " walls, now 
about a foot high, run to the corners of the 
front wall. 

The whole length of the great causeway, in 
which the axial points are the altar and the 
stairway, has been laid out originally by si*jhtiug 
towards the west, to a promontory of the cliff 
behind the back or upper wall uf the courtyard. 
This promontory is surmounted by two large 
bouldei-s, and being a clear land-mark for miles 
around, it has been made the axial point of the 
whole cemetery. Towards the east the cause- 
way runs down in line with the centre of a 
small temple on the edge of the cultivated land, 
somo 760 yards from the stairway. The temple 
was excavated in 1900 by Mr. Randall Maclver, 
and in it was found the lower part of a seated 
statue, in quartzite sandstone, of a king whose 
Ra-kha- 



cartouche appears twice as Tos'^j 
kau, whose date will be discussed later. A 
roadway can just be discerned leading from the 
temple to the beginning of the cemetery build- 
ings, and this, coupled with the fact that the 
centre of the temple, the causeway, and the 
centre of the honh are all in one straight line, 
show.s almost beyond doubt that the temple and 
the tomb were built at the same time, and in 
direct connection with one another. 
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23, Under the clttt' promontory, that is to 
say, behind the back wall of the Ik'-nIi, excavations 
were made to discover ivhether an entrance to a 
rock tomb lay there, the position of the real 
tomb being then still ^nkno^vn. At a depth of 
a few feet brick rubbish was observed, and when 
a small brick enclosure was laid bare the hopes 
of all concerned I'ose high. This building (SI) 
consisted of three chambers, the walls of which 
stood from two to four feet high, the southern 
chamber having had a mud flooring. Biggi'ig 
under the floor level of the largest of the three 
divisions, a pier of rock was seen to jut out 
from the cliff some 30 ft., apparently artificiiilly 
trimmed, to a rounded surface. Stonecutters' 
chisels were cei'tainly used here, for a quart?,ite 
stone fragment on which some copper instrument 
had been sharpened was found. Exactly upon 
the top of this pier five brick pole-supports were 
found arranged in symmetrical order, one more 
having, no doubt, completed the original set. 
They had apparently been used to support 
wooden pillars or poles, for each had a circular 
hole in the centre into -which a pole could be 
thrust in order to stand upright. If the room 
had been roofed, these poles might have been ' 
employed to support the rafters; but their 
position to one side of the chamber and not in 
the middle is unfavourable to this supposition. 
Considering the fact that they lie almost exactly 
in the line of axis of the whole cemetery it 
seems more likely that they were the flagstaffs 
placed above the tomb, which ran not very far 
from this spot, though over a hundred feet of 
solid rock lay between it and the surface. Such 
flagstaffs are represented in tomb paintings, &c., 
and are thought to have been the masts of the 
funeral vessels which brought the bodies across 
the Nile, or at any rate to have been derived 
from this. The excavations in this quarter | 
were abandoned when it was seen that the j 
entrance to the tomb was elsewhere. 

Another brick construction which ought, per- i 
haps, to be recorded, lay to the south of this j 



enclosure. Here, from behind the back wall 
of the haah, plunderers had built an unmortared 
wall forming a rectangle, and within the court- 
yard a small straight wall running for some 
twenty feet. Excavations, however, revealed 
nothing, and it is to be presumed that the 
plunderera, who invariably built walls to hold 
the sand hack from the mouth of a tomb-shaft, 
were mistaken. It is, too, about this spot that 
the " skew " platform points, and it may be this 
that misdirected their work, exactly as the 
original architect had intended. 

24. To the right of the causeway, and close 
to the store chambers there was a large pit, 
later known as S !), with sand rubbish thrown 
high up around it. This was the spot where 
M. Amulincau began to excavate, and here the 
earUest work of the season was centred. When 
completely cleared the tomb was found to be of 
extremely interesting design, and although all 
portable antit^uities had been carried away 
by the plunderers who had ransacked the place, 
the architectural features more than justified 
the labour expended upon it. The plunderers 
had torn away all tiie rooiing of the passages, 
and the whole of the inner workings of the tomb 
were therefore exposed when the sand had been 
removed. The constniction was as follows : — 
A large pit was first dug through the hard sand, 
and at the bottom of this the passages were hud 
out, being built of smooth limpstono blocks, 
usually about 4 ft, by 3 ft. by 2^ ft. The 
entrance was roofed by a single limestone block 
[now overthrown] 8 ft, by 5^ ft., arched on the 
under side, and standing originally, no doubt, 
on two side blocks. This was some 10 ft. from 
the surface. Passing it a sloping passage was 
entered, 3J- ft. wide and probably about 4 ft, 
high, which ran down until the way was blocked 
by a huge ([uartz-ite sandstone portcullis, which 
had been let down from above by the knocking 
away of the supports, as soon as the mummy 
had been placed at rest. Behind this the 
passage continued for another four feet, and 
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then opened oat into a square chamber, 7 ft. by 
10 ft., and of a c»>nifortable height. The wjills 
were soUd aH round, and to a person attempting 
to enter the tomb, had he managed to pass the 
pcwtcullis, the way would now be barred. 

Ebklf the floor, however, of this chamber was 
false, and by removing the slab, whiek slid in 
5 in. gn»ves, a passage nmning to the nc»rth at 
right angles was entered. This cootinae«i for 
abtjut 3-> ft. and then turned to the west, and a 
few feet later to the north again, where it seems 
to have been blocked by a limestone p*jrt«?nUis. 
After an«jther ten feet or ^j the passage tomeii 
again to the west, and finally to the s<:)ath. 
Here a portcullis made of a thin upright slab of 
quartzite sandstone had to be passeii. Behind 
this the passage became narrower bat somewhat 
higher, the floor being at a lower level; and 
after seven feet it ran up against the lid of the 
sarcophagusy which, like the portcullis, had 
been let down from above. 

The sarcophagus was constructed in three 
blocks of quartzite sandstone. The lower part 
wa.'S one laree block hollowed out ti> a rectangle 
sufficientlv lar^ to hold the coffin, and beauti- 
fully trinmied inside, the outer sur£ice being 
rough-hewn. At the south end, Le. behind the 
head, a box-like recess was cut for the purpose 
of holding the objects buried with the mummy. 
Two-thirds of the sann^phagus was covered by 
one block, arched inside and fitting neatly upon 
die lower part. This was fixed in place when 
the tomb was bnflt, and was heavilv cased 
around with limestone blocks, through which, 
had it been possible to break, the sarcophagus 
might have been reached fr*:»m the faIse-fl«jored 
chamber. For it will be observed that the 
passage had made a complete turn, and had led 
one back again towards the entrance. The lid 
over the open end of the sarcophagus, as has 
been said^ was dropped into place after the body 
had been placed inside. A small passage not 
more than 20 in. wide and 2 ft. hi^ branched 
off from under the parage which ran below the 



false fl«»r, and led to the side of the lid : and it 
was, no doubt, fr»3m here that a man broke 
away the supports and thus closed in the body. 
The work, however, was not well done, and the 
lid remained triping at one end. The plunderers 
entered bv smashing a hole with crowbars 
between the two lids, and the falling stones must 
have reduced the co&n to matchwood. Cer- 
tainly the 'f-f't-U shows that the pieces were 
use! as fuel for fires. 

It appears that when the tomb had been laid 
oat and the passages and sarcophagus securely 
ei3vered in with a casing of limestone, the pit 
was carefully packed with sand and gravel up 
to the surface level of the desert. The sand 
was held back. fi»m the actual entrance bv a 
brick wall, about ebzhi feet hi*jh, whitewashed 
on the inner side : and a brick staircase led 
down the box-like shaft at one comer. After 
the funeral this, toc^, was filled in, and all trace 
of the building was obliterated. Upon the 
surface a s«^uare enclt>sing-wall of brick was then 
built, and on the east side, or front, a small 
"wavy** wall formed a frontage. The sand 
packing was finally raised, perhaps a few feet 
above the desert level, being held in by the 
brick wall^ and possibly roofed over with bricks, 
though that is not likelv considering the size of 
the area. The tomb was therefore a mastaba, 
or at anv rate its desiim was an extension of 
that idea: and when complete it must have 
appeared as a low square of brickwork, with 
posibly a courtyard in front. 

25. To the north-west of this mastaba and 
not far fn>m the north-east comer of the CTeat 
hoBthy another pit surrounded by sand heaps 
indicated the presence of a plundered tomb. 
This was known as S 10, and proved to be 
somewhat similar in form to that just described, 
and to have been built upon the same principle. 
Upon the east side a brick shaft, descendinir bv 
six steep brick steps, led down to the entrance. 
A limestone passage, 34 ft. wide, sloped straight 
down from here, a distance of 20ft., opening out 



into a chamber so smashed that it is hard to 
say what was its original shape or size. It 
appears, however, to have had a false floor, 
through which one descended on to a staircase 
leading to the north. This staircase is peculiar : 
there is a sloping limestone passage about 3^ ft. 
wide, and down the centre of the flooring 
shallow steps have been cut, not more than 
20 inches wide, thus leaving a margin of 
1 1 inches or so on either side. The roof does 
not seem to have been very high, but the 
passage has been so battered by the plunderers 
in their successful attempt to rob the tomb, 
that it is difficult to tell. It runs about 
26 ft., and then turns sharply off to the 
west. A couple of yards further a great 
quartzite sandstone portcullis, similar to that 
in S 10, has been dropped do^vn, and on the 
other side the passage runs on until it comes 
to an abrupt end against the quartzite sand- 
stone lid of the sarcophagus, lying somewhat 
askew. 

The lid is a large-sized block, carefully 
dressed on all sides, but of the sarcophagus not 
a vestige remains. Extensive digging all 
around revealed nothing, and it is to be 
presumed that, as it was securely hidden below 
the floor level of the passage, it was made of 
limestone, only the drop-lid being of the harder 
stone. The plunderers would easily be able to 
break up the former, and there is, of course, a 
chaos of limestone fragments lying about from 
the general destruction of the tomb. The 
supposition is supported by the fact that the lid 
is one solid rectangular block, and is not 
hollowed, as in the case of the sarcophagus of 
S 20, as though to fit exactly upon a lower 
piece. Indeed, it is rather a covering-stone, 
designed to block the passage than an actual 
lid forming part of a uniform piece of work. 
Near here some fragments of an inscribed 
alabaster canopic jar were found, which will be 
mentioned again later. 

As before, a sand packing brought the surface 



of the tomb to a level with that of the dericrt, 
and the brick shaft at the entrance having been 
also filled, a brick construction was laid out on 
the top. Along the front of the tomb a heavy 
wall was built, 3 ft. broad and high, crossing 
above the entrance passage at right angles. 
Two buttresses run up against this wall, and 
form a recess between them, about 20 ft. wide. 
The sides are whitewashed, and there is a brick 
flooring, which indicates that this was a place 
for laying the otterings, as in the case of other 
mastabas. Behind the 3 ft. wall another runs 
parallel some 'J ft. away, the inner side of each 
being whitewashed. At tlie back of the tomb 
there is a broad, low wall, but on the north 
and south sides the cuttings disclosed no brick- 
work. Upon the desert, 66 ft. from the front 
wall, a whitewashed brick platform was laid 
down, 37 ft. long and about 12 ft. wide. 

This tomb, then, is also in a manner a 
mastaba, though the features which constitute 
it as such ai'e open to discussion. Although 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
construction on the surface was in the form of 
a containing wall packed with sand and gravel, 
with a court or courts in front, there is actually 
no evidence which can absolutely prove it. 
Both this and the previously mentioned tomb 
show a delicacy and strength of workmanship 
worthy of tlie Xllth Dynasty. The limestone 
blocks are beautifully trimmed, and the 
manipulation of the hard quartzite sandstone 
must command one's admiration. It must be 
remembered that this stone had to be brought 
from the quarries near Cairo— a distance of 400 
miles or more by river, and nine over the rough 
roads in the cultivation and rougher tracks in 
tiie desert. Each block, too, weighs several 
tons. The design of the tombs, on the other 
hand, was not brilliantly conceived, although it 
was so beautifully executed. It seems almost 
childish that so much care should have been 
expended upon the blocking of the passages 
leading from the entrance to the sarcophao-us, 
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when that entrance was so nicely hidden that a 
pionderer would be sure to miss it and to attack 
the building from the top. This is what 
actually happened, and by a process of digging 
and smai^hing, he very possibly landed first shot 
— if the expression be permitted — upon the 
treasure he was seeking. 

26. To the north of S 10 and east of S 9, 
there are three smaller tombs constructed upon 
a uniform plan. The most westerly of the 
three runs down from the surface as a sloping 
passage or chamber of whitewashed brick, 
3 ft. iiade and 10 ft. long. At the bottom a 
limestone slab fixed into a brick doorway 
originally blocked the way. This was the 
entrance to a second chamber with a barrel- 
shaped roof of whitewashed brick, which had, of 
course, fallen in. The chamber was 4 ft. wide and 
high enough in the centre for a person to stand 
upright. It was 8 ft. long, and ended against 
another limestone slab. Behind this was a 
clean drop of a couple of feet into the burial 
chamber, which had been originally roofed like 
the second chamber. It was 1 ft. long, 4 J- ft. 
wide, and about 8 ft. high, the walls white- 
washed. Four slabs of limestone seem to have 
encased the coffin, and there may have been a 
fifth placed across them as a lid. One inlaid 
eye from the coffin was the only fragment of 
burial that remained. 

The middle tomb contained four chambers. 
The first sloped down from the desert surface 
for 7 ft., being about 44 ft. wide, and having 
two small steps at the mouth. The second 
chamber was the same width, and sloped for 
b ft., at the end of which a doorway, barred 
with limestone, led into a roofed chamber, 9 
ft. long and 4^ ft. wide. Through this a second 
doorway opened on the sarcophagus, constructed 
as before of loose limestone slabs, in which a 
few male bones were found. All the walls of 
the chambers were whitewashed. The last of 
the three tombs had only three chambers. The 
first was 3^ ft. wide, and ran down for 10 ft. 



to the next division, 4 ft. wide and 9 ft. long, 
and roofed as before. Again a door blocked 
with a limestone slab led to the burial, in a 
room 10 ft. by 5^, roofed, and containing the 
remains of a sarcophagus similar to those 
described above. 

These three tombs, it will be seen, contained 
two roofed chambers led down to by others 
unroofed. Bricks were heavily stacked above 
the barrel roofs, and the whole was covered by 
sand to the desert level. The unroofed chambers 
were, after the funeral, filled with sand until 
the building was hidden from sight. The 
tombs were much destroyed by plunderers, and 
the roofs had all fallen in, though suflicient 
remained at the sides to show what shape they 
had been. 

At the extreme north of the cemetery there 
is a small isolated tomb, S 16, built probably 
at a later date than those already mentioned. 
It is rectangular in form and consists of only 
one chamber with a barrel-shaped roof, through 
a hole in which the tomb was originally entered. 
The chamber is 9 ft. long, 3^ wide, and about 
5 ft. high, the floor being about 9 ft. from the 
desert surface. Along the east side a semi- 
preserved body of a woman lay upon its back, 
with the arms to the sides and the head towards 
the north. The tomb had been disturbed by 
plunderers, and the skull was found at a higher 
level, having been removed, no doubt, in the 
search for necklaces or neck-jewels. In the 
north-west corner there was some undisturbed 
pottery, consisting of four long jars, three dishes, 
a few broken saucers, and a fine red polished 
vase. Their shapes and their position in the 
tomb are recorded in the plates. 

At the south side of the cemetery there is a 
group of four tombs, known as S 13, 14. They 
each consist of a rectangular whitewashed brick 
shaft, running down 9 ft. or so, filled with sand ; 
but one has a second chamber with a barrel 
roof, leading from the shaft by a brick door. 
Practically nothing now remains of the burials. 
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In one, however, some loose carnelian beads 
and a scarab were found ; and in another there 
were a few male bones, and some pieces of 
cartonnage. To the east of this group is a 
large tomb, built on the exaggerated plan of 
S 2. The roof was barrel shaped, and some 
of it was still standing until excavated, when 
it fell in. Upon the whitewashed walls of the 
burial chamber a number of drawings of boats 
hiid been scratched in later times, some of 
which are of interest. Photographs uf them 
are given in the plates. At the time of writing 
this tomb awaits complete clearance, and a 
fuller description uf it will be appended. 

27. One of the most interesting features of 
the whole cemetery is a large building in the 
form of a double mastaba, which lies just south 
of the liihh entrance in the corner formed by 
the great front wall and the left pier of the 
causeway. Here stands a large rectangular 
brick enclosure, 69 ft. from side to side in one 
direction, and about 5(J ft. in the other. On 
three sides the walls are some 5 ft. broad and 
on the south the fourth wall is nearly 10 ft. 
They ai'e still 10 or 12 ft. high in parts, which 
is probably little short of their original size. 
Like all mastaljas the walls have a strong 
batter, that is to say, they lean towards the 
centre and if continued to a finish would form 
a pyramid. The outer surface is regular and 
well preserved ; but the inner, being merely to 
retain the filling, is quite rough. Across the 
south end of the space enclosed there is a brick 
construction in the form of a wall 6 ft. broad, 
and a series of layers of brick rising like steps, 
and forming a casing over the debris which lies 
below, 

Parallel with this mastaba, with the same 
line of frontage, is a second enclosure. Its 
walls are 4^ ft. broad, and its area is about 
64 ft. square. A passage 10 ft. -wide separates 
the two buildings from each other. In front 
of them runs a great fender wall of the 
" wavy "' type, having a batter, and rising some 



12 ft. high. Between this fender wall and the 
front wall of the mastabas a corridor is formed 
4 ft. wide (or 8 ft. measuring from each recess 
or " wave " in the fender wall) running from 
the corner of the second enclosure to the outside 
of the causeway wall. At the north-west side 
of the building, i.e. in the corner, there are a 
few chambers with strong brick walls ; and in 
one of these the skeleton of a man was found 
lying full length. 

Excavations were made at the centre of the 
two enclosures, where it was evident that the 
plunderers had commenced their attack. The 
filling of both buildings consisted mainly of 
Hraestone chippings, but having dug through 
this at several points nothing but a clean sand 
bottom was found, in which a deep hole showed 
where the plunderers had made their vain 
attempt to find a burial. Further excavations 
having produced no better results, the work on 
the site was suspended, and a thoughtful ex- 
amination of the place undertaken. The con- 
clusions drawn from it changed the whole course 
of the work, and led directly to the finding of 
the great tomb in the husk. It was observed 
that the limestone chippings were not entirely 
mason's waste from the dressing of the limestone 
blocks in the other mastabas. Much of the 
stone was of a kind too soft for building 
purposes, and coming evidently from rock 
cuttings. Among these chippings there was 
sufficient (Ubriii to indicate that the rubbish 
from the whole cemetery had been throtvn here. 
Pieces of rope, granite pounders, pottery frag- 
ments, clay sealings, stones used for sharpening 
copper tools, parts of old baskets, fragments of 
cubit measures, quartzite sandstone chippings, 
a mortar for mixing cement, blocks of wood, 
and so forth, may be mentioned among the 
heterogeneous objects brought to light. More- 
over the strata of the rubbish showed that much 
of it had been Itrought up from the direction of 
the hosh and tipped over towards the south. 
From all this and many minor indications it was 



decided tliat there must be, as had been expected, 
a tomb cut through the rock, at no great dii?- 
tance away. Excavations under the cliff pro- 
montory, as has been described, were already 
proving hopeless ; and a thorough clearance of 
the kos/i was commenced. 

It was thus evident that both these two 
supposed tombs which had proved so fruitless, 
were in reality great rubbish heaps enclosed 
and cased in with brickwork to represent raas- 
tabas, the "wavy" fender wall being a further 
protection against prying eyes. In this way 
the ancient architects believed that they could , 
hide all trace of the chippings which would so 
plainly tell of the existence of a great rock 
tomb. The manner of defence usually employed 
against the plunderer was that of setting him 
upon a false scent, with a view to dishearteuing 
him by much wasted labour. These two 
dummy mastabiia would be the largest visible 
buildings in the cemetery, and the plunderers 
would be sure to attack them first; and no 
doubt the ransacking of the place kept many a 
gang of robbers out of further mischief. 

28. Amid the rubbish a number of grey 
clay sealings were found heaped together a few 
inches below the brick covering. They are 
chiefly scarab impressions of an ornamental 
character, and are all of the style prevalent in 
the Xllth Dynasty. The clay was thumbed 
into the necessary shape, and from the impres- 
sions on the under side one is able to see that 
it was used to secure bands of string or cord at 
the point where it was kjiotted. In some cases 
minute fragments of the string still remain, and 
the original seems to have consisted of papyrus 
twisted cord about i in. thick, tliin strands of 
linen twine, twisted cord about ^ in. neatly 
twisted, linen cord about -n, in., and plain un- 
twisted cord about -j^^- in. There is also upon 
many of the sealings the rounded impression of 
papyrus, and on one some shreds of that material 
are to be seen. From this it seems that the 
sealings were used to fasten the rolls of papyrus 
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containing, perhaps, instructions from the royal 
officials to the overseers in charge of the work 
at the tomb shaft and elsewhere. It is evident 
that the seals were broken and thrown aside in 
the cemetery, and were finally carried across to 
the rubbish moimd along with other d''bri». 

There are four sealings which give the names 
of these royal officials. The first is inscribed 

i^Q^fll] mer selva apt A;/, "Superin- 
tendent of the King's estate, Ay" ; the second 
i^ "cT p '^ I drl lie Khemi Senh, " Guardian 
of the court, Senb " ; the third J U Nifor-Ka, 
without a title; and the fourth cH^r 11 
^^ Q '^^x. ^ liter net zat mer het urt vi luieru. 
" Mayor of the City and Vizir, Superintendent 
of the six great temples, Imeru." ' Now 
the Vizir Imeru-Nefer-Ka is known from 
a statue in the Louvre, and he lived during 
the reign of Sebek-hetep III, of the XlUth 
Dynasty. Senb and Ay are, therefore, pro- 
bably of this date ; and many of the scarabs 
appear to belongto the Xlllth Dynasty. If, 
then, there was not another vizier of this name, 
it is evident fi"om this that the roofing of the 
'* dummy mastaba ' ' was undertaken in the 
reign of Sebek-hetep III. The small tomb, 
S 16, may also date from this reign, as we 
have already seen that the pottery found in 
it ivas later than the Xllth Dynasty. The 
"wavy" walls throughout the cemetery may 
also have been built by Sebek-hetep, and this 
is further indicated by the fact that one of them 
is built right across the entrance to the husk, 
[see paragi"aph 2] which is not likely to have 
been done at the time of the funeral. We 
cannot, however, attribute more of the work 
in the cemetery to this date, as there is evidence 
to show that it belongs to the Xllth Dynasty. 
King Ra-Kha-Kau, for whom the small temple 



• This BealiDg Ims ud fortunately been mislaid, and it 
does not, therefore, appear in the plate. 
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upon the edge of the cultivation was built, is to 
be identified with Senusert [or ITsertesen] III, 
whose throne name was [o e W ]; and wc 
must therefore regard this cemetery as having 
been built by him also. It has been already 
mentioned that in tomb S 10, a fragment of 
an alabaster canopic jar wan found. The 
inscription upon this is peculiar in that the 
legs of the hieroglyphical birds are cut off. 
The custom of thus mutilating the characters 
obtained throughout the reigns of Senu- 
sert III and his successor Amenemhat III, and 
is to be noticed upon the objects found in 
the tomb of the former at Dahshur [de Morgan, 
Dahchivr, 1894] It is not unprecedented 
that a king should have two tombs, and there 
is nothing unreasonable in the conclusion which 
the present evidence compels us to arrive 
at, namely, that this ruck tomb at Abydos is 
the burial place of Senusert III, A fuller dis- 
cussion, however, will be undertaken when the 
complete clearance of the tomb has brought to 
light all the available material upon which to 
base the argument. 

29. The clearance of the great hosh was a 
straightforward piece of work, as the depth of 
the digging was regulated by the hard virgin 
saod which lay from 1 to 3 ft. below the surface, 
and into which it was unnecessary to cut. A 
row of diggers was ranged along the south 
end and worked forward for a few yards, and 
the cleared area having been examined, they 
advanced, throwing their rubbish behind them. 
At this end of the enclosure svx. small oval pits 
were found, all of which had originally con- 
tained foundation deposits. They were arranged 
in no particular order, but it is noteworthy that 
none was found at the north end, near the 
great tomb. Two were quite empty, two con- 
tained a few fragments of rough pottery, one 
was filled with an orderless collection of 
beautifully made vases of red polished ware, 
the shapes of which are noted in the plates, 



and the last — that nearest the tomb — contained 
a hull's skull and leg-bone, three ordinary 
bricks, a common flint, two balls of clay, and 
a few small pottery dishes. Traces of blood 
from the sacrifice were noticed in the congealed 
sand. 

When half of the hash had been cleared, a 
second row of diggers was set to advance from 
the north end ; and as the gangs began to 
approach one another, that is to say, in the 
middle of the northern half of the enclosure, 
the virgin sand was lost sight of, and the 
cuttings began to assume the form of a series 
of deep pits. Soon the Arabs found themselves 
all working in one enormous pit, and the system 
of labour had to bo altered. The most trusted 
of the trained diggei-s were set to work over 
the area at the bottom, and two long chains of 
local boys were stationed on either side to hand 
up the baskets of sand, which at the top was 
heaped upon the " dead " ground around. At 
a depth of some 40 ft. the limestone rock 
became visible, and at the extreme east and 
west end of the pit the mouths of two shafts 
were cleared, running straight down. Parallel 
walls of brick connected the two, and the work 
now appeared as a long narrow enclosure, 8S ft. 
long and about 1 5 ft. wide, running from east 
to west, built upon the face of the rock, with 
the tomb-mouths at each end. Again the 
diggere were rearranged, aud eight or ten men 
were set to clear the sand from the shafts, each 
gang having a chain of boys to hand up the 
baskets. 

When this work was completed, the plan of 
the tomb was found to be as follows: — The 
eastern shaft, 11 ft. by 14 ft., led down for 
about 15 ft., and had a rough chamber cut out 
upon the east side, some 9 ft. to 7 ft. high, 
with a 4 ft. ledge running round it. Opposite 
this chamber and somewhat below it a large 
tunnel sloped steeply towards the west. The 
roof was slightly arched, aud the floor and walls 
were fairly dressed. A groove, 2 in. deep and 
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3 in, high, was cut the whole length of the 
passage on either side, about 3 ft. from the 
ground. This, doubtless, was connected with 
the lowering of the sarcophagi into the tomb. 
The tunnel ran down until it was met by the 
perpendicular western shaft, at a depth of about 
50 ft., that is to say, some 90 ft. from the desert 
surface. This second shaft was very narrow 
near the top, but widened out as it opened into 
the sloping tunnel. Foot holes were cut do^vn 
its entire length, and it seems to have been 
used by the workmen ; but its necessity, when 
viewed in respect to its disadvantage as a 
further help to the plunderers, is not obvious. 

The passage now drops sharply, about 4 ft., 
and passes into a second tunnel, running level 
towards the west. It was on March 7th, 1 902, 
that the sand was removed from this point, and 
the way into the tomb opened. A quick 
examination of the passages and chambers 
beyond showed that they were more extensive 
than those in any tomb known in Egypt, The 
work of clearing away the debris left by the 
plunderers, of examining the granite sarcopha- 
gus which had been seen in one of the chambers, 
of searching for other hidden burials, and of 
measuring and planning the place, was thought 
to be too great an undertaking for that season, 
which was already drawing to a close. The 
work was therefore discontinued, the shaft filled 
with sand to the top, thus completely preventing 
any entrance, and guards were ordered to visit 
the mouth at regular intervals to see that it 
was not tampered with by the Arabs from 
the neighbouring villages, whose imaginations 
had been inflamed to the point of lawlessness by 
the possibility of a find of jewellery. 

30. About a quarter of a mile to the south i 
of the cemetery, excavations were made upon a i 
sandy hollow which appeared to be another 
great tomb. A large pit, as big as that of 
the great tomb in the hosli^ was emptied, but 
when brick construction was reached near the 
bottom, it was decided to leave the work until 



the next season, as it was evident that another 
great rock building was about to be disclosed 
which would perhaps require several months 
to clear. 

In the cemetery there are two Ptolemaic 
tombs. One, which is completely wrecked, 
lies near S 2, and may have been an earlier 
tomb re-used. The other is built inside the 
Iwsh at the south end, not far from the front 
wall. Three steps lead down to a large rect- 
angular chamber about 15 ft. by 12 ft. The 
floor and walls are plastered, but not white- 
washed, and the roof appeal's to have been 
domed, and to have risen above the desert 
surface, a mound having been formed over it. 
Not a trace of the burial remains. 

It is unlikely that there are more tombs of 
any kind in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Thanks to a great rainstorm all the walls within 
a couple of feet of the surface were able to be 
located ; for tlie sand naturally dried more 
quickly where brick wall or other hard matter 
lay beneath ; and for the few hours while the 
rest of the desert was wet the positions of all 
buildings below the surface were marked out. 
Several climbs along the side of the cliflFs in 
search of rock tombs were fruitless, though a 
few rough drawings in red paint were noticed, 
dating probably from Roman times. Much 
broken pottery of this date was observed on 
the cliffs, and it seems that the plunderers 
lived, during their work, under the shelter of a 
terrace of overhanging rocks above the south 
end of the hoHh. 

These Romans were, however, by no means 
the first persons to be attracted to the site by 
the prospect of treasure, Mr. Maclver points 
out in his El Amrah and AbydoSj in which he 
describes the excavations at the small temple of 
Senusert III upon the edge of the cultivation, 
that even before the end of the Xllth Dynasty 
the temple area had been intruded upon by 
burials, and the XVIIIth Dynasty found it quite 
wrecked ; and we have already seen that 
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Sebek-hetep III piously patched up the 
cemetery and hid the debris. It would seem, 
then, that the tomb and its temple did not 
remain intact for more than a few years, and it 
is probable that at the fall of the Xllth Dynasty 
the first raid upon it was organized. From 
that time to the present day the cemetery has 
been dug out again and again, no doubt ; but 
the Romans seem to have thrown as much 
vigour into their work as any of their pre- 
decessors. They have left, as we have just 
seen, a great quantity of pottery behind them, 
and we found their lamps and vessels inside the 
tombs. 

They seem to have been an organized gang, 
and to have been led by intelligent men. 
Laying aside one's natural prejudice against 
them in view of the damage they have done, 
one is forced to admire them for the clever 
and determined manner in which they broke 
doAvn all obstacles set in their way by the 
builders of the cemetery. Their work was 
appallingly thorough, for they have hardly left 



behind them a vestige of a burial throughout 
the whole site. We cannot, however, blame a 
treasure-seeking people, in whose day reverence 
for the antique was almost unknown, for having 
attacked a cemetery the richness of which was 
apparent. As reasonable would it be to blame 
the architect for his utter failure to secure from 
damage so important a burying ground.^ 



* A word of explanation is necessary with regard to 
the general plan of the excavated area on PI. i. At the 
end of the season 1901-2, the writer passed on to other 
Egyptological work, and did not, as he had originally 
intended, return to Abydos to complete the clearance of 
the great tomb of Senusert III. The general survey of 
the cemetery which was to have been made during the 
second season's work was, therefore, never undertaken ; 
and the hasty plan on pi. i. does not pretend to be very 
accurate. Mr. Currelly, who took over the excavations, 
was unable to find the time necessary for so large a 
survey, as his discoveries in the neighbourhood required 
his whole attention. But it is hoped that the plan 
which appears here is sufficiently correct for all practical 
purposes. 

A. E. P. W. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TOMB OF SENUSERT III. 
By C. T, Curbelly. 



31. While most of the men were away at tde 
Bayram fantasia, the few who remained were 
employed in building a vow of huts for them- 
selves, and a small one for me, just above the 
entranoe to the tomb of Senusert III. On the 
last day of the holiday we moved up, in order 
to be ready to begin work as soon as the otbere 
returned from Quft. 

During the nine months that had elapsed 
since the work described in the previous chap- 
ter, the great shafts and part of the pit had 
become completely blocked with wind-blown 
sand, and it was necessary to begin afresh the 
long task of clearing this out. Again a long 
line of local boys were employed, and here and 
there a Qufti placed with them to improve the 
general quality. A number of the best diggers 
filled the baskets, which were then picked up 
by the digger's boy, tossed to the first of the 
line, from him to the next, and so on to tlio 
end, where smaller boys received them and. 
carried the sand to the edge of the dumping 
pile, a few yards distant. With good work 
nine baskets a minute were passed up the steep 
sides of the slope. A regularity of momentum 
was maintained by swinging the baskets in time 
to the singing that went on almost all the time. 
Woe to the boy who from sloivness or absence 
of mind was not ready for his basket; on it 
came, ready or not, and usually, after getting a 
blow on the chest, he had half of the contents 
come flying in his face. I have seen the most 
ardent singer reduced to complete silence, by 



having a well-directed handful of sand thi-own 
into his open mouth. 

To catch a heavy basket of sand and toss it onJ 
is not quite as easy as it looks. Towardw^ 
evening the basket is apt to become very heavy*! 
Those, however, who were clever enough to get 
the knack of sending it on by merely giving an 
upward push to the basket, saved the labour of 
stopping the momentum and starting it anew.i 
In this way the smallest boys we had, two thin^ 
little follows from the desert tribe of Abadia, 
would be fresh enough to play all evening, 
while the more stupid local of twice their size 
\vould be completely tired out. A photograph 
of one of these Abadi boys, Saad abu Sulei- 
man, Saad the son of Solomon, is given oa^ 
plate xlv. 

The perpendicular shaft B was cleared first,! 
and as we descended the difiiculty increased, aol 
that it proved no easy task. Near the top, I 
ledges had been left, and the men, standing obI 
these, tossed the baskets up from one to another, I 
but lower do^vn there were no ledges. Not J 
only was the wall square at the corner, but the! 
shaft even widened a little as it descended. Yet, I 
in spite of this, these supple fellows would get I 
their heels on slight projections left by thai 
roughness of the cutting, and then by swaying! 
back on their hips into the corner, keep a foot»J 
hold, and bending down, take the basket froin| 
the man immediately below and pass it up I 
within i-each of the man over-head. In this I 
way a descent of about fifty feet was made, It| 
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would be interesting to imagine a number of 
British workmen jamming themselves like this, 
one above another, in the angle of a 50 ft. wall, 
and quickly lifting tons of sand to the top. 
The men did it easily without the slightest 
mishap, and when I made a short strong ladder 
for use in the other shaft A, the first man who 
tried it moved with extreme caution. 

In the loose sand near the top we found the 
draught-board fignied on plate xl, 17. This is 
of unusual type, spaces three by seven ; on it 
are some marks, probably connected with the 
game. This looks as if it had been roughly made 
by one of the stone-cutters, to be used by the 
men at work on the tomb. 

When we liad worked down to where the 
perpendicular shaft is joined by the sloping 
passage A, the men were shifted to the other 
entrance ; and, as soon as this had been cleared 
out, the sand from the bottom of the shaft was 
brought up the sloping passage, and so to the 
surface. 

At the top of the entrance to the sloping 
passage, a number of cuttings made on each 
side showed where the great stone beams had 
rested, which held up the roof over this passage, 
and a little below tUere was a cutting in the 
side that enabled the workmen to go up and 
down. These are both shown on the plan, and 
a photograph is given of an Arab stooping in 
the stair cutting. As will be seen, the upper 
end of the passage is considerably under-cut. 
This was doubtless in order that the great 
stones used in the tomb should slide down more 
easily. 

Almost as soon as the shafts were reached 
hist year, it was seen that the tomb had been 
plundered, and that in order to save empty- 
ing out the whole pit made in the sand before 
the rock was reached, the plunderers had kept 
back the sand by building a loose wall round 
the mouth of the shaft. Tfiis wall avo 
strengthened, and cleared away a quantity of 
tlie sand immediately pressing against it, in 



order to make it safe for the men at the 
bottom. 

32. When we got below what had liecn 
cleared lawt year, a few potsherds began to 
appear in what was now ancient rubbish. One 
or two burnt bricks were also found. After 
two weeks' steady work an entrance was eflFected, 
as last year, when Professor Petrie went through 
the whole tomb, and Mrs. Petrie, Freihen- 
von Bissing and Mr. Quihell visited most of 
it. Taking a couple of men with candles I 
crawled through to the far end of tlie tomb. 
This was no easy task; the heat was very 
great, the air very bad, and only very seldom 
wiis it possible to do anything but crawl. We 
remained in the tomb for a considerable time, as 
I was anxious to find out as much as possible 
before anything was disturbed. 

The place had been ransacked with the 
greatest minuteness. Nothing that could be 
moved had been left, and where moving was 
impossible, holes had been chiselled. After the 
great plundering, the place had been left for a 
very long time, and then others had discovered 
it and searched through very carefully, but 
had disturbed things very little. Everywhere 
smoke marks on the ceiling showed where they 
had pushed their little flat Roman lamps iu as 
far as possible, iu the endeavour to look behind 
the enormous heaps of rubbish piled up by 
the former plunderers. It was impossible to 
ascertain how much the first plunderers had 
done, but they had evidently dug into the native 
rock considerably, as the rubbish filled some 
rooms completely, and about half filled the 
remainder. Even in the sloping passage a small 
tunnel had been run back into the rock, just 
where this sloping passage joins the shaft, in 
order to be sure that no hidden rooms or 
passages might be missed. 

33. As the inside has been seriously altered, 
I think the best idea of the fonn and history of 
the tomb will be given by attempting to describe 
the first plundering. Perhaps it might be well 
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here to say something of the plunderers, for at 
the very entrance we came on some pottery 
that had been broken during the long years 
they had spent in the determined effort to 
destroy the body of Senusert III. 

Almost all that is known of this pottery was 
discovered by Professor Petrie when excavating 
at Abadiyeh (see Diospolis Parva). There a 
number of flat pan-shaped graves were found, 
and in them a quantity of pottery very like the 
prehistoric forms, but showing much rougher 
workmanship. Most of the beads found in the 
graves also differed from the known types, 
and great numbers of flat, oblong pieces of 
mother-of-pearl were strung together. With 
these there were also many worn articles well 
known in the Xllth Dynasty, so it would seem 
as if these people, to whom Professor Petrie 
gave the name of Pan-grave people, must have 
come in at the close of that period. It looks as 
if a strong barbaric race had arrived as con- 
querors, bringing with them their household 
goods and ornaments. If not driven out 
later, the younger generation probably adopted 
the ways of the more civilized folk, and so no 
more of the old things are found. 

It is the pottery made by these people that 
the first plunderers left in the tomb (see pi. xl). 
Doubtless during the remainder of the Xllth 
Djmasty the temple connected with the tomb, 
— described by Messrs. Randall Maclver and 
Mace in El Amrah and Abydos^ — was in use, 
and the site of the tomb known and venerated. 
Consequently at the fall of the dynasty, so 
great a tomb would be well known to the 
conquerors, and certainly one of the first places 
they would attempt to destroy. 

34. When the plunderers got into the tomb 
they found themselves in a room of great 
beauty, C. Although it looks long and narrow 
on the plan, the proportions are extremely 
good, and the great blocks that formed the 
sides and ceiling are of the finest white lime- 
stone. The long blocks of stone which form 



the ceiling are carved to look as if the roof 
were made of long poles side by side. 

The photograph on pi. xliii, shows the pole- 
roof chamber, taken by flashlight. Unfortunately 
the film was slightly curved in its holder. 
The eflfect of the room is remarkable : long, 
narrow, and severe, yet the feeling of the cross 
lines of the cutting, and the proportion of them 
to the size of the room, is such that the few who 
saw it were strangely impressed by its beauty. 

Near the end of this pole-roof chamber, two 
passages run off to right and left. Each leads 
to a room, D,D. These rooms are not lined, 
but the rock was very carefully dressed and 
then roughly polished. As the two rooms are 
alike I shall speak only of the south one in 
detail. The height at the different comers 
varies from 8 ft. 7^ in. to 8 ft. 9^ in. It is 
8 ft. 7 in. wide and 17 ft. 3| in. long. The 
variation in the measurements is very slight, 
though they are nowhere exact, e.g.^ the east 
wall at the top measures 8 ft. 7 in., while at 
the bottom it is 8 ft. 7^ in. ; again the north 
wall at the top measures 17 ft. 3|; in., and at 
the bottom half an inch more. 

With these three rooms the tomb apparently 
ends. It was quite evident that there were 
no openings from the side chambers, so these 
were left. In the pole-roof chamber, however, 
at intervals of every few feet holes had been 
chiselled through the thick lining. Usually 
the place selected was where two stones joined, 
and with very narrow chisels the comers were 
cut off, and the stone worked through. Both 
sides and the end showed nothing but solid 
rock behind the lining. Next the ceiling was 
tried. When the great carved blocks at the 
end opposite the entrance had been broken 
through, masonry was found above, and when 
that in turn was torn away, still more masonry, 
and so on through several layers, till at last 
the plunderers found themselves in an enormous 
passage running parallel to the pole-roof 
chamber, but on a higher level. 



35. This paasage is lined on both sides 
with large blocks of quartzite sandstone or 
granite. One block measured 7 ft. 7 in. X 

4 ft. X 3 ft. 6 in. Many of the blouks had 
been re-uaed from other buildings and were put 
in without any idea of regularity, but with a 
view to hindering any who might wish to get 
behind them. These once in place and well 
mortared were practically immovable. Behind 
the first row masonry could be seen, and an 
immense amount of labour had been spent on 
trying to move out a block, but though each 
one showed signs of having been attempted, 
there had been no success. 

On the left-hand side of the passage the 
blocks were much smaller, and a few small 
ones had been shifted enough to prove that no 
opening ran into the rock on that side. 

36. The great attemjjt had been made at 
tlie end, and here the plunderers ivere successful. 
The blocks were removed, and behind them a 
wall of fine white limestone was disclosed. When 
this was broken through, the plunderers found 
themselves standing high up near a ceiling, 
and looking down into a deep well-like room, 
18 ft. 7^ in. high. 

The room was lined with the same white 
limestone as was used in the pole-roof chamber. 
The stones of this lining were fairly large ; 

5 ft. II in. long by 3 ft. r» in. high, and 1 ft. 
7f in. thick were the measurements of one of 
average size. The blocks had been mortared 
into position, and then the final dressing done 
so that the chisel passing over the stone and the 
very thin layer of mortar at one blow gave the 
effect of fine continuous stone, and hardly 
showed the joints. 

From this an open passage, G, led into a 
room, H, which was the exact duplicate of room 
F. The passage connecting these two was cut 
and roughly polished, like the chambers on 
either side of the pole-roof chamber. 

Here was an end of things for the third 
time. Again the narrow chisels had been 



systematically put to work at the corners of the 
blocks. Every few feet on the walls of room 
F a hole was cut, only to find the grey native 
rock behind. Then the next room, H, was 
worked over in like manner. At last behind 
a block right up at the roof, granite was 
seen behind the facing. 

37. When this had been found the whole of 
the lining was stripped from that part of the 
room, and the granite was seen to be a huge 
plug blocking the mouth of a passage. The 
chisel and stone pick had now work on a 
large scale, for it was decided to cut away 
the rock from under the great block of granite, 
and so drop it into the room beneath. At last 
the great stone, which must weigh nearly forty 
tons, was undermined and came crashing down 
into the room. A flaslilight photograph of this 
stone is shown on pi. xliii. The passage was not 
open yet, for another plug was seen behind 
where this one had been. As the plunderers 
found it impossible to undermine this stone and 
so bring it down, a tunnel was run under it. 
The stone had its long axis down the slope I, and 
proved to be a block of about thirty-six tons. 
Still the passage was by no means open, for 
behind this there was more granite, and again, 
as the tunnel proceeded, more and more, till 
at last the final block was passed 64 feet from 
the outer end of the second block. After 
the second, the blocks were a little shorter 
and were in pairs, one over the other, no 
doubt from the utter impossibility of moving 
II block of full size, down a passage not more 
than three or four inches larger than itself. As 
it is I cannot tell how the half blocks were ever 
put in place, for not more than three men could 
work at once, except to hold back with ropes, 
and these three would all have to stand at tlie 
upper side. 

As far as I could ascertain this tunnel 
yielded the plunderers nothing ; when they 
had passed the last plug nothing was found 
Imt the solid rock ; and it must have taken a 
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coDsiderable time to make even the small 
burrow, that enabled a man lying on his 
side to push slowly forward. 

38. Evidently the passage led to some room, 
and as they had failed by tunnelling under the 
stone plugs, they next tried making a great 
tunnel parallel to the passage and a little to the 
right of it. This was made very large, with 
the evident intention of making certain of 
hitting any branch that might run off from 
the plugged passage. 

As the tunnel proceeded the plunderers cut 
holes through at intervals, to see if they were 
keeping in line with the granite blocks. When 
they found that they were getting the tunnel 
somewhat of the same length as the plugged 
passage, it was widened out and deepened 
considerably, and in this way they dropped 
right in through the ceiling of room L. 

39. Here they found a small room lined with 
blocks of quartzite sandstone. These blocks 
are exactly the height of the room and very 
thick. This must have made it very difficult 
to set them in place, as the slightest tilting 
would cause them to jam. Once in place, 
however, it was much harder to get them out. 
This room opened into the long passage 
marked M. Here there is no lining, and 
the rock is not finished off with anything 
like the care taken in the other unlined parts 
of the tomb, as no implement finer than the 
stone pick was used. 

The room of irregular shape, N, was lined. 
It opens into the passage that leads to the final 
room marked 0. This last room was very 
carefully lined with great blocks of the same 
quartzite sandstone. 

40. Which room was pulled to pieces first 
I could not determine. Perhaps gangs of men 
worked in all three at once. The room 
had all the great blocks that reached from the 
floor to the ceiling prized out, and here and 
there holes had been cut into the rock, to see if 
any carefully concealed openings were behind. 



The room N was treated in a similar manner. 
Of the three rooms the little one marked 
L certainly must have seemed the most un- 
likely ; in fact, it is little more than a turn fi'om 
the plugged passage into the one that leads to 
the final chamber, 0. When, however, the 
lining of sandstone had been removed, the 
reason why their first tunnel had failed 
became apparent. 

The opening from the room into the plugged 
passage had been carefully walled up with lime- 
stone of nearly the same colour as the native rock, 
and also the opening was a little above the bottom 
of the passage, so that a tunnel going to the 
bottom, even if spreading out there, would just 
miss it by a few inches. The removal of the 
remaining lining showed the canopic box let 
into the wall at the turning into the passage 
M, and on the other side of the little room the 
rock had been hollowed out just enough to 
allow the great granite sarcophagus to be 
let into it. At last the long years of search 
were rewarded ; they had found the body of 
Senusert III. 

The sarcophagus is made of red granite. The 
form is good, as will be seen from the plan 
drawing on pi. xl, and the workmanship extra- 
ordinarily accurate ; the angles and sides being 
very exact. The outside only is polished. 
There was no inscription either on the sarco- 
phagus or on any other stone in the tomb. The 
enormous lid slid into position in an acute 
angle groove — in order that it might not be 
prized up. Consequently, the only way to get 
at the body inside was to draw out the lid by 
moving it in its groove. It is one thing to slide 
a large piece of granite into a space that just 
fits it, and it is quite another thing to get it 
out. The method the plunderers used was 
distinctly skilful. The first thing they did was 
to cut away enough rock at either end to allow 
a man to get in to the rock behind the 
sarcophagus. Next the rock was cut away 
behind and under the inner side of it, while 
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the weight was held up by some kind of prop. 
When enough was cut away the props were 
suddenly knocked out, and the weight of the 
sarcophagus, suddenly falling back, came on the 
edge of the lid and so forced it forward and even 
bi-oke it. Now it was possible for a boy to get 
in. 

The square cnnopic box was also of granite, 
but with a quartzite lid. This lid was of the 
same form as that of the sarcophagus, square 
at the ends and round in the central part. The 
grooves for sliding it into place were the same 
at the sides, but at the end the angle was 
square. 

On this the same method of getting the lid 
loose was employed, and then the exquisite 
alabaster dishes were taken out and smashed 
altogether. The majority of these were of 
the trussed duck pattern, and were the 
most beautiful pieces of alabaster I have 
ever seen. No traces of the body were found, 
so it must have been taken away. 

During this long search the amount of 
rubbish that accumulated within the tomb 
was of coui-se very great. This was carried 
and dumped into the diiferent rooms till most 
of them were filled. C was half full, both sides 
of D were tightly packed, as was also the 
passage leading to each. F, G, and H were 
completely filled, and E and F so full that it 
was necessary to crawl in order to get through 
them. 

41. It appears very probable that the great 
labour expended in trying to destroy the body 
of the king was due to political changes. If 
one looks at the importance of preserving the 
body in order that the lui might have its 
home, it is easily seen why a new dynasty ' 
would be eager to consolidate their power 
by destroying the bodies of a former line. 
Senusert, if his body were broken up, would 
die a second time, and so really cease to exist, 
Now being annihilated, there was no chance 
of life, much less of kingship, in the under- I 



world. This rendered it impossible for him to 
be feared from the under-world, or to be looked 
upon as a power of any kind, and thus his 
house would lose one of its chief claims to 
the throne. No longer was there any chance 
of people favouring his house in the hope 
of obtaining his protection in the other 
life. 

The ransacking of the tomb took place 
probably at the close of the Xllth Dynasty, 
about 2500 B.C. A year or so would be quite 
sufficient to fill up the openings once more with 
wind-blo^vn sand, and the desert would resume 
its former appearance. 

There for twenty-nine centuries this wonder- 
ful tomb lay unknown, its beautiful rooms cut 
and torn and everywhere piled high with 
wreckage. The long yellow monotonous waves 
of the Egyptian desert concealed its month, and 
a thousand feet above its inner chambers rose 
the groat cliffs that guard the unchanging flint- 
paved Sahara, under which Senusert hud 
hoped to lie as quiet and as unchanging. 

On these dark brown flints a traveller may 
see a water-pot broken by one who came there 
before him, and by its form may know that he 
came in the days of Homan domination, or 
when Israel sweated and prayed in bondage, or 
even a thousand years before Abraham left Ur 
of the Chaldees. Beneath these were the rooms 
where the Ka was to move secure in its palace- 
fortress, or to which it might return when 
satisfied with the offerings and worship of its 
own temple. 

42. In the fourth century a.d, tlie tomb was 
again discovered by the Romans. The rubbish 
in the sarcophagus chamber was dug over and 
piled up at the sides, and a small hole was du" 
in the rubbish in the final chamber. For the 
most part, however, they contented themselves 
with pushing their lamps in as far as possible 
and peering in to see what might be behind the 
great piles of rubbish. The fragment of in- 
scribed pottery shown on pi. xl, no. 1.5, is from 
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one of the three or four water-pots broken 
during their search. 

When we entered, as much rubbish as possible 
was taken from the pole-roof chamber, and then 
the left hand room, D, ^Vas entered. The chain 
of basket-boys and men passed it up to the sur- 
face, and from there it was thrown on the dump 
heaps. A little of the rubbish from the right 
hand, D, was also passed out, but as soon as the 
former was fully measured and planned, we 
began to pile rubbish in it. F was the next 
room cleared. The rubbish was put into baskets 
and carried back to where we were piling it. To 
move it along the 75 ft. of the passage E, made 
it necessary to employ the smallest boys who 
could carry a basket full, for the passage was 
so piled up that they alone could stand 
upright. 

As soon as one room was cleared it was care- 
fully planned, and then used to hold the rubbish 
from the room beyond. In the passages, how- 
ever, the men merely dug and threw up behind 
them. In this way we worked through the 
great rooms and passages, which extend nearly 
650 ft. into the rock. 

43. We followed the first plunderers through 
every part of their work. They had used every 
inch of room possible to pile up the rubbish 
from their tunnels, and all this was worked over 
as carefully as possible. Even the tunnel they 
had so fruitlessly dug under the granite plugs 



had been filled. This was very difficult to clear 
out, but we had no idea what it was, and so 
followed it to the bottom. One day while this 
was being done I came in to find the men in 
the sarcophagus chamber. They were called 
back, and sending Ali, the son of Omar, just 
ahead of me with another candle, I started to 
work myself down the little tunnel. He wormed 
himself along in silence till he came to the end 
of the part that had been cleared, and then 
nervously pointed up. The rock supporting 
one side of a pair of the great blocks above us 
was broken, and it looked as if very little was 
upholding the great weight. Ali looked at it 
for a moment and then said, "I have three 
wives and eight children, and T always have bad 
luck." Although in my own case these eleven 
ties to life were wanting, I was not much more 
anxious to remove any more rubbish from under 
the blocks, so that part had to be calculated 
from the other end, when we found the lime- 
stone wall that divided the plugged passage 
from the sarcophagus chamber. 

Even while we were working, the sand tAvice 
over blocked the entrance to the tomb ; so that 
a long chain of boys was needed to clear the 
way again ; and when the place was left alone 
to the long steady sweep of the sand-bearing 
winds, the entrance was soon filled up, and the 
kindly sand closed from view and preserved one 
of the largest tombs that is known. 




44. In the tomb of Senusert III only a few 
men could work at once, so as soon as an 
entrance had been made, the greater number 
were taken over to the other tomb found last 
year. This was followed down into the rock 
and found to be unfinished. 

45. One evening, during the time we were 
clearing out the huge mass of sand from the 
tomb, I wandered down near the cultivation to 
examine some remains of Roman farm build- 
ings {see general plan, pi. Ixi). The walls of 
the enclosure were still visible, though worn 
doivn to within a few inches of the desert level 
by the cutting action of wind-blown sand. 
This sand-cutting must be verj^' rapid, for during 
a high wind the sand is driven along with such 
force that I have frequently found it very pain- 
ful, and have even seen it draw blood. Things 
were wonderfully in sight, the enclosure walls, 
the rooms of the house, and the ash heaps could 
be easily seen. On the ash heaps I picked up a 
few small objects, a ring, the stem of a delicately 
made wine-glass, and some pottery. 

While examining the walls I noticed a man, 
with a long gun over his shoulder, coming 
towards me from the south. The usual evening 
greetings were exchanged, and after some little 
talk he told me that ho kne^^■ a place some 
distance to the south, where wonderful antiquities 
■were buried, and that if I would go with him 
he would show me where the tombs were. As 
every Arab in the country knows where treasure 
is buried, no notice is ever taken of such reports ; 
but I was anxious to go south along the desert 



in the hope of finding traces of early rock-cut 
tombs high up on the edge of the cliffs. 

46. The man came veiy early next morning, 
still with the long gun over his shoulder, and as 
soon a-s I had called to one of the \vorkei's to 
bring his pick and basket, we started. The 
spot to which he led was rather less than a mile 
south of the tomb of Senusert III, and was 
high up on the cliffs. All the way both cliffs 
and desert were carefully scanned to see if any- 

I thing was not as nature left it. When we 
arrived at the place we sank a pit or two, and 

j Ibund a few potsherds; but this was like the 

I usual Arab story of treasure. 

I While the pits were being dug I scanned the 
desert below us carefully as possible, and was 

; soon attracted by some piles of gravel which 

I had been thrown up by the eddy of an ancient 
torrent. 

j 47. On the way back I wont to look at these 

I gravel mounds. They were about 15 ft. high, 
and were all of natural formation, but just 

' beside one of them a little ridge, not over a foot 

I high, did not seem as if thro^vn up with the 

j rest by a stream. 

A few strokes of a pick, at a spot where it 

' was certain the desert had not been disturbed, 
showed that only three or four inches of polished 

I ivind-blown sand lay on top of the water-laid 

I 'jebe]. Though there was nothing at all defi- 
nite, I felt that the sand west of this few inches 
of ridge had been disturbed. 

Here, even two or thi'ee feet down, there was 

I wind-blown sand. A pit \vas now dug at what 
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appeared to be the edge of this disturbed area, 
and a couple of feet under the surface we came 
on some bricks. 

48. As far as it was possible to draw off men 
from other parts of the work, they were set 
digging and removing the sand from the pit. 
When the sides of this pit were definitely found, 
it was measured, and proved to be 45 ft. across. 
The work had been going on for two or three 
days, when some quite perfect bricks were found, 
and on each was the cartouche, " Ra-pehti- 
neb, beloved of Osiris." Here was the tomb 
of Aahmes I, the founder of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, the soldier who freed his land from 
the oppression of the Hyksos. 

For days and days the long chain of basket 
boys was at work, and with the boys were 
placed all the men who could be spared from 
other sites. As this lifting of baskets requires 
little skill the more stupid were set to do it. 
The keen interest of the bright little Qufti boys 
in the work was very amusing. Sometimes the 
line would get into a hopeless muddle owing to 
some piece of stupidity or two boys quarrelling, 
and it would take some time and a few sharp 
orders to straighten it out. At such times the 
youngest of these Quftis, a strong youngster 
who could not have been more than eleven, used 
to become extremely fierce and indignant. He 
would dash to the edge of the pit, scream out 
the orders after me in voluble Arabic, shaking 
his fist meanwhile at the delinquents, and, the 
heavy basket full of sand still on his shoulder, 
dance about in his excitement. As soon as the 
line could be restored to working order, by 
rearranging the boys or stopping the fight, as 
the case required, his shrill voice would start the 
song, and the line answered to him in chorus. 

49. At last we had enough of the pit cleared 
to see some pillars with a passage behind them. 
Further clearing showed that the big pit we 
had emptied was formed by the falling in of the 
roof of a large undergound hall, that had been 
supported by pillars (plate xlix, G). 



From this hall ran two passages ; accompanied 
by two of the men I crawled into the one 
leading east, D. For a few yards the passage 
was blocked with sand that had come from 
the hole which was made by the falling in of the 
roof. As soon as this was passed, we found 
ourselves in a wide passage, and following this 
we came to where it was completely blocked by 
sand. 

50. This end, C, seemed as though it must 
lead to the surface. To test whether it did or 
not, one of the men began to dig with his 
hands into the sand. More ran in till it was 
again at the angle of rest ; so the other man was 
sent back along the passage and up to the 
surface, to see if he could find the spot on the 
desert immediately above where we were. 
After a while he came back and said he could 
see nothing, so, hastily making a sketch on a 
potsherd to show the different turnings of the 
passage, B, I went back and up to the surface. 
While I was looking for any indications of 
connection with the tomb below, a round piece 
of the desert, about a foot in diameter, gave out 
a strange noise and suddenly sank. This was a 
great surprise to the few Arabs who had 
followed me, and who did not know that there 
was a man digging underneath. It took a few 
moments for the uneasiness to wear off, and then 
several men were put to work to clear this out. 
About a day was sufficient, and we had the real 
entrance to the tomb, B. 

51. Now appeared the extraordinary clever- 
ness shown in the concealment of this tomb. 
Early kings had built huge pyramids and tried 
to hide their bodies within them. They had 
used heavy doors, trapdoors in floor and ceiling, 
huge granite portcullises, even rooms made of a 
single stone, which had the enormous lid so 
arranged that, once in place, it seemed as if 
nothing could move it. Later monarchs had 
built great courtyards around the mouths of 
their tombs, and tried to fortify their bodies 
behind hundreds of tons of granite. All had 
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failed. Aahmes determined to profit by the 
past and to hide himself and his tomb. Nearly 
a mile back in the desert he had selected these 
piles of gravel as the most suitable place. 
Between two of them a very small pit had been 
sunk, with no more care shown in its construc- 
tion than is given to the ordinary grave of the 
country. See plate xlix a and b, and photo- 
graph on plate 1. From this small pit he had 
tunnelled a small chamber, C. This was run 
parallel to the river just as is done in the 
ordinary graves. This chamber C is so loiv 
that it is necessary to crawl on hands and 
knees in order to get to the end. Now when 
the puzzle was being worked backwards, it was 
easy to notice that this chamber was a little 
longer than the average. This was no doubt in 
order to deceive by imperfect hght any possible 
plunderers who might think it worth while to 
dig open such a tomb. Although I could not 
find it, evidently there had been at the end 
some kind of plug, to give the appearance of 
solid rock all around the chamber. 

52. Had the end plug been removed the 
intruder would have found himself suddenly in 
a well-cut corridor, D. From this tivo rooms, E 
and F, open to right and left; and, after running 
straight for a time, the corridor winds round 
till it reaches the hall G. It would seem as if 
the workmen missed their direction, and went 
on for some time before they were put right. 

The ceiling of this great hall is supported by 
eighteen columns, the mystic nine on each side 
of the axis. Directly opposite tlie entrance in 
the opening to the passage, which descends 
rapidly and then turns to the right into the 
final chamber, I, 

In preparing the tomb, a circular pit (\as 
first dug in the sand, A ; then the cutting was 
made in the soft conglomerate, B. The work- 
manship of this pit and of the chamber C is very 
rough and careless. Once inside the corridor 
D, the workmanship is much better, the walls 
being carefully cut and finished to the corners. 



The first room entered, E, was found to 
measure as follows : the west wall, 7ft. 3in., the 
east wall, 6ft. 5in., the north one, 7ft. 2in., and 
the south one, 8ft. 4in. This shows very 
inaccurate ivork, and was the first sign I noticed 
uf the great haste they must have been in when 
digging the tomb. The diagonal measurements, 
however, differ by only half an inch. The 
entrance is 6 ft. high and has a six-inch 
threshold left in the rock. As will be seen, 
the other room, F, is no less inaccurate, and here 
the room is not finished to the floor. In all 
digging underground the start \vas made at the 
top, the ceiling cut, and then everything mea- 
sured in relation to that. Here only 3 ft. 10 in. 
had been cut away. 

Both rooms were searched over inch by inch. 
In F nothing at all was found, but in E a half- 
burnt twisted rope of grass was lying in a 
corner. This must be a lamp-wick, and is the 
first definite sign of the method of lighting 
these great underground cuttings. 

The corridor runs straight for a while and 
then turns to the right, After the first fifteen 
yiu'ds the work was not done carefully, and all 
silong shows signs of being more and more 
hurried. A bed of soft sand was cut into, and 
then the corridor sinks, in order to follow the 
direction of the more easily worked stratum. 

53. On each side, just a few inches below the 
ceiling, the men had cut little niches in the walls. 
These are more frequent on the right side, as 
would be expected. These little niches are (i to 
S inches square, and from 4 to 8 inches deep. On 
the ceiling just outside each was a patch of 
black smoke staining. The lamps had evidently 
stood in the niches with the wick pointing uut- 
wards. Sometimes through this the sharp little 
c-opper picks had passed where the corners were 
being finished, and in the patch of smoke is a 
line of clean rock showing the green particles 
scraped oft' the pick. These little holes with 
smoke marks run all along the corridor from 
the place where the hurried work began, 
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and arc from 20 in. to 10 ft. 3 in. apart. 
Sixteen of them are on the right wall, with an 
average distance of 7ft. between them, and nine 
are on the left wall, with the average of 7ft. 
loin. These, as far as I know, are the only 
examples of .such niches yet found, and certainly 
prove that the Egyptians used a smoky lamp of 
some kind. Probably a potsherd or small saucer 
with a little water under the oil served well 
enough. Had the tomb been finished quietly 
these holes would doubtless have been worked 
out and all signs of smoke obliterated. 

Near the hall of pillars the work was left still 
more unfinished, the comers quite round, and 
the coiTidor not dug out to its full size. 

54. The great hall must have been very 
imposiug before some earthquake or other 
disturbance caused it to fall in. The nine 
columns, three by three on either side, are 
nearly reguhir and the little iircgularities seem 
to give a feeling of greater size. Most of the 
pillai-s arc exactly 4 ft. square, but in some 
cases there is a slight variation. On the north 
side of the hall, all three pillars of the east line 
and the second and third of the middle line had 
crushed down and so the top had fallen in. 

55. Directly through the hall from the 
corridor is the entrance of the passage descend- 
ing to the final room, I. For a fe^v yards from 
the hall of pillare the cutting in this passage is 
cai'efuUy done, but after that the work was 
merely forcing a hole onward as fast as possible, 
without any attempt to finish the top, bottom, 
or sides. In the corridor D, near the entrance 
to the hall of pillars, the sides and top are quite 
unfinished, and it would seem as if the firet men 
went on at full speed till they reached the spot 
where they wished to make the large hall. 
Here, of courec, many more men could be 
employed at once in digging through between 
the pillare, while the fii-st gang pushed right on 
to the room at the end. From the place where 
the passage left the hall a fresh start was made, 
and the rock cut carefullv right into the 



sides and coruers. Then everything suddenly 
stopped. 

56. The explauatiou of this must he that 
the serious illness of the king caused the work 
to be pushed on as rapidly as possible, and then 
his death, coming sooner than was expected, 
made it necessary to use the unfinished tomb. 

The whole tomb was most carefully searched ; 
but the only thiugs found were several small 
pieces of sheet gold that were lying in the great 
hall, and some larger pieces that were found just 
at the entrance, and perhaps lost when the body 
was removed to his Theban tomb. 

57. The next question Wiis where could the 
hundreds of tons of excavated earth be hidden ? 
It is certain that a mau who could plan a tomb.*! 
with such skill was not going to publish ita4 
existence by leaving huge piles uf rock chippings 
exposed in the neighbourhood. Pits were sunt 
on and round all the gravel piles, to see if the 
rubbish had been hidden by making piles of 
chippings of the same form as the natural 
mounds, and covering them over well with.^ 
gravel. All the gravel piles, however, proved! 
to be of natural formation. 

Some distance up on the cliff stone had beenl 
quarried, and there were quantities of st 
chippings. Those on the sui'face were certainly 
not from the tomb, so a pit was dug to see if 
under these there might be some from the strata J 
cut through by the tomb. 

While the man was digging his boy was carry- J 
ing the baskets of stone a little to one side andl 
tlirowing them into a heap. Just a few basketB I 
had been thrown out when he brought backJ 
a small scrap of bronze. It was a badly j 
broken head of Oi^iris. By this time I wasJ 
satisfied there ivas no rubbish from the tomb I 
here, so now a new problem presented itself. I 
Quarrymen do not usually carry small bronzol 
images to their work. At once more men were I 
called up and told to clear away all rubbish to| 
the ground. 

58. A few haul's' work enabled us to se 
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large brick wall ; and on each brick was the 
cartouche of Aahnies i, evidently made with the 
same stamp as those found in the Aahmes 
tomb. 

These walls were so very long, and there was 
such a mass of rubbish heaped above them, tliat 
it took some time to find out what the sti-ucture 
was. When at last it was cleared, we saw 
that it was a large terraced temple, with a 
frontage of over 400 ft. (see plan liii). As the 
structure was on ground sloping steeply, the 
terraces were supported by two long retaining 
walls. The first one was of brick built in hollo^v 
squares. The inside measurement of one square 
was 3 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 7 in,, and of another 3 ft. 
8 in. by 6 ft. The top, however, was built over, 
so that it looked like a solid wall. 

The brick wall was 370 ft. long. The height 
of course varied with the nature of the ground ; 
in one place it was 97 in. high on the inside and 
108 in, on the outside. The first terrace was 
made by filling in with sand to a level with the 
top of the wall. At certain intervals (see plan) 
brick pilasters were built on the outer face, and 
at the two ends there was a wall a single brick 
thick connecting these. This was about 38 in. 
high. 

The second retaining wall was of rough stone 
set with a sandy mortar; it is about 160 in, 
high ; but, like the front wall, of course varies 
with the gi'ound underneath. This wall has a 
batter of about 2 ft. In the plan two sections 
are shown that will give an indication of the 
relative positions and heights of the walls and 
terraces. 

59, Of the great stone temple nothing was 
left but the hundreds of tons of chippings. 
Every stone had been carried away to build one 
of the gi-eat temples nearer Abydos — either the 
one built by Sety lor that of Ramessu II ; and 
our knowledge of the father and son does not 
leave much room for doubt whit:h saved himself 
the expense of getting out his own stone. The 
temple of Ramessu is very badly ruined, and is of 



the ordinary white limestone of the neighbour- 
hood, so I could not identify the stone ; nor did 
I find any marks to show that the stone now in 
place had been recut from an earlier building. 

The stones had been recut to suit their new 
position before leaving the terraced temple. At 
first I thought that this was only the rough 
dressing to save the extra weight in dragging 
them across the desert, but later we came on the 
place where the fine cutting had been done. On 
the leeward side of this the depth of the lime 
dust was 30 in. As will be seen from the plan, 
the pile of chippings in front of the brick 
retaining wall is the highest, it is about 160 in. 
in height. 

Aahmes chose for the site of his temple one of 
the most conspicuous places in the neighbour- 
hood. From the earliest times the high roads 
have been the great dykes that divide the 
country. Opposite one of these, and about a 
third of the way up the clifi^s, stood the long 
white temple. 

60, The only thing we could definitely call 
an entrance was found at the south end of the 
terrace (see plan, pi. liii A), Here was a 
paved platform with two steps that led up to 
the gate. This had a wooden threshold let into 
the bricks, and the gate or door turned on 
a stone socket. The court B was brick-paved, 
and seemed to have had a seat in the angle of 
the front wall. From this court a sloping ascent 
led to a higher level where the spaces divided 
by the brick walls were all paved with a pinkish 
marl. Part of this sloping way was open, as if 
it had once been paved with slabs of stone now 
removed. By stepping across this, the irregular 
enclosure B was entered, and from there a gate 
led to the first terrace. This gate, which was 
of the height of the narrow wall running round 
the large retaining wall, had certainly not been 
cut down, so it cannot have been the door of a 
room. 

The part on a higher level, F, G, H, I, and J, 
looked as if it might have contained a number of 
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rooms, but only about a foot of the walls was 
standing. The round brick-lined hole at M 
was probably a pit for storing com. The 
long division marked H and J was a little 
higher than the rest and carefully paved with 
brick and then stuccoed over. At the end of it 
was a stone dais, very carefully cut, and about 
6 in. high. The front and two sides were 
bevelled under, so that the top extended an inch 
over the base. I could not determine what was 
the use of this, though it may have been the base 
of a seated statue. In front of this ran the wall 
N, which extended right up round the end of 
the cliff. In the marl paving of these divisions 
a number of rejected carved stones were found. 
They had been cut as part of the stonework of 
the building, and then a crack or some other 
flaw being discovered, they were thrown in to fiU 
up the platform. These fragments showed 
excellent work both in the lines and in the care 
expended on the carving. 

61, The great foundation deposit was found 
just outside the wall at K. We took out nearly 
two thousand pots and stone model vases. The 
pottery was very rough. The stone model 
vases were mostly of limestone painted red. 



black, yellow, and brown ; a few, however, were 
of alabaster. With these was the gold band 
shown on pi. xlviii. 

Another small deposit was in a shallow pit 
marked L. Rather below it, to the left, was 
another. This latter had some little flat dishes set 
in rows, and in some of them were pieces of 
incense. 

At 0, flat pots with lids were set in the order 
shown. A number of model boats had been 
placed along the wall to the left of the large 
deposit of pots, and a few more were found just 
inside the waU N, but all being of wood had 
been destroyed by the white ants. Above, along 
the upper wall of H, model paddles and little 
sticks were found at very short intervals. There 
was a regularity in the way they were placed, 
so a drawing was made of the best set (see 
pi. xlviii). 

Apart from these few things nothing was 
discovered to give any information about the 
temple. Perhaps it was built by Aahmes for 
his own worship ; but unless we get it from 
literary sources we must remain in uncertainty 
as to what was its architecture and for whose 
worship it was destined. 
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62, While the main body of the workmen 
was engaged on the Aahmes tomb, a few asked 
to go to the south of the Abydos Pyramid. A 
rich tomb had been accidentally found there. 
and our men were naturally eager to see if 
there might be any more such. The place 
proved to be the cemetery connected with the 
pyramid temple that was excavated by Mr. 
Mace, and published in E! Ammh ami Aliijdos. 
Ail the tombs were of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
A good deal of pottery was found and a few 
Ushabti figures, the only one of special interest 
being that of Pa-ari, the keeper of the pyramid 
temple (see pi. 1, No. 8). The small seated 
figure on the same plate was found, not in the 
burial chamber, but lying on the floor at the 
bottom of a shaft. The number of the tombs 
was very small ; perhaps fifteen in all could be 
accounted for, either from our digging or from 
Arab plundering. 

This little cemetery is very near a modem 
Arab one, and between the two stands a rather 
large white Sheikh's tomb. This is greatly 
venerated by the fellahin, who come in 
considerable numbers to kiss the four up- 
rights of the wooden box-Uke cenotaph that 
stands in the middle of the tomb. I no- 
ticed that in walking round it they always 
kept the right side to the cenotaph, and that 
a small boy was corrected for going the other 
way. 

Great care is always taken not to violate 
anything that is held in any way sacred, so our 
men had been told how close to the tomb they 



were to dig, and no matter how promising a pit 
happened to be, it might not be pushed any 
nearer. Of course, the villagers did not know 
this, and for a few days I noticed considerable 
nervousness. There evidently was a fear lest 
we should dig right under the Sheikh's tomb, or 
even pull it down. Just as we had exhausted 
the cemetery, a select deputation of the biggest 
men in the district, armed with clubs, came up 
to ask us not to go any nearer. The request 
was granted at once. 

63. Between the pyramid and the Aahmes 
tomb and temple there was a small mound that 
had the appearance of being a mastaba. Here 
and there it showed signs of having been pitted 
by the Arabs, but had still standing a consider- 
able mass of brickwork. A scratch or two 
with a pick wa'* made at different distances all 
along the outside, and showed that just under 
the surface there extended for some distance, 
especially north and south, about two inches 
of brick-dust. The centre of the mound was 
now about 80 in. above the desert, so it 
seemed as if the mastaba had been built 
moderately high. The outer walls had a slight 
batter, and were fairly thick, as irill be seen 
from the plan (pi. li). It was rather sur- 
prising to find that the bricks had the same 
cartouche of Aahmes as those used in the 
terrace temple, " Neb-Peht-Ra, beloved of 
Osiris." The bricks were not quite so thick 
as those from the temple, and the stamp used 
foi" imprinting the cartouche was narrower. I 
measured a large number of the bricks, and 
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found the variation in size to be 18*5 X 7"8 X 5 
inches to 16'7 X 8 X 4-9. 

Around the entrance to the chamber of offer- 
ings there were hundreds of offering pots. 
They were all of the one kind, and, as far as 
could be seen, were in no particular order; 
sometimes they were scattered and sometimes 
piled two or three deep. The great stele was 
lying near the end of this chamber of offerings 
(see pi. li). 

64. This is one of the best steles I have 
ever seen. It is seven feet high and of the 
finest workmanship. It shows Queen Teta- 
shera seated on a throne. Her head-dress is 
the vulture -svith the drooping wings, and in her 
hand she carries the flail. Before her stands 
her grandson, Aahmes I, with the heavily- 
laden table of oflFerings. The carving is the 
very best work of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and is 
both sure and clean. 

65. The stele is a dedication by Aahmes to 
his grandmother : " I bethink me of the mother 
of my mother and the mother of my father, the 
great queen and Royal mother Teta-shera, 
justified, whose tomb and sepulchre is now 
on the ground of Thebes." Very little was 
previously known of this queen. She is men- 
tioned in a papyrus now in the Cairo Museum, 
and was supposed by Erman to be a prince, 
Teta the little (see A. Z. xxxviii, 150). The 
papyrus places her at the end of the XVIIth 
Dynasty. In the British Museum there is a 
small seated figure of her, placed by Dr. Budge 
as a queen of the latter part of the XVIIth 
Dynasty. 

The statement, "the mother of my mother 
and the mother of my father," goes a little way 
towards straightening out the tangle of the 
families just before the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
Aah-hotep's first husband, the father of Kames 
and Aahmes, was then her brother and of the 
royal line. At her husband's death Aah-hotep 
married the Berber Se-qenen-ra, and, as there 
was no daughter in the first family, the 



daughter by this marriage, Nefert-ari, became 
the heiress. In this way Aahmes, who was 
the direct royal descendant, became king only 
by virtue of being the husband of Nefert-ari, 
who may have been of royal blood on the 
mother's side only. 

To this great queen and royal mother king 
Aahmes built this shrine and the neighbouring 
pyramid ; " My majesty desireth to cause to 
be made for her a pjrramid and a chapel in the 
sacred land." The reason is expressed at the 
bottom of the stele : " because he loved her 
more than anything ; never did the kings of 
former times do the like for their mothers." 

66. When the whole shrine had been 
cleared, the structural walls and divisions were 
foimd to be nearly symmetrical. The long 
walls will be seen to be the same on both sides 
of the chamber of ofFerinffs, but the cross walls 
vary slightly. 

The stele evidently stood immediately oppo- 
site the entrance. When foimd it was lying 
face up, with the top at least two feet lower 
than the base. It would seem as if it had been 
dragged out of its position and partly turned 
round by plimderers hunting for the Ka statues, 
which they had hoped to find behind it in the 
inner room. This room, however, was filled 
with brick rubbish, like the other sections of 
the structure, and the way in which the bricks 
lay leaves no doubt that this filling was 
original. 

The walls were substantially built, but are 
not very true. The whole building is also a 
good many inches out from squareness. All 
the rubbish put in to make the sections of the 
structure solid was cleared out by us, but the 
only thing found was the broken figure of 
Renutit, the snake-headed goddess identified 
with Isis, shown on pi. 1. A few scraps of 
pottery showed that the influence of Mediter- 
ranean potters, especially those from Cyprus, 
was being felt. This type of pottery was very 
plentiful when we came to dig over some 
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houses in the town, built for the workraen 
employed on the different monuments erected 
at this time. 

67. The pyramid so frequently mentioned 
and now shown to have been erected as a monu- 
ment to Queen Teta-shera, stands in a direct 
line with her shrine. The French excavators 
sunk pits into it for some time, but could find 
out nothing. Mr. Mace then tried to get in by 
tunnelling and propping, and also failed. Under 
the outer stone casing the pyramid seemed to be 
a great mass of loose stones. Mr. Mace tried 
every possible means to reach the centre. A 
tunnel was started and props put in, but the 
material was so loose and ran in so fast that it 
seemed as if the whole pyramid could be taken 
out of that hole. After working the whole 
season at great risk the attempt was given up, 
and the pyramid retained its mystery. 

During the time of these different finds the 
attempt to discover the hundreds of tons of 
rubbish from the Aahmes tomb was in no way 
abandoned, and hardly a day passed without 
some probing being done, in hope of ascertain- 
ing its whereabouts. One day it occurred to me, 
could that pyramid be a " dummy " ? A careful 
re-examination was made of the different strata 
cut through by the tomb, in order to thoroughly 
fix each rock well in my mind, and then the 
pyramid was examined. 

Every kind of rock cut through in the tomb 
was found in the pyramid, and well iu propor- 
tion to the length of the passage in the dift'ereut 
strata. 

The piety of Aahmes is now explained. He 
built the tell-tale rubbish into a stone-faced 
pyramid, and then built the shrine. In the 
shrine the grand stele put up for all men to see 
gives the information that the buildings were for 
the glory of Teta-shera, Also in order to dis- 
courage any hunting for her tomb, which if 
I carried far enough might even lead to the dis- 
covery of his own, the stele states that she is 
buried at Thebes. 



The pyramid defied you to say there were not 
regular chambers somewhere in its centre. 
You could not timnel it, nor dig down through 
it; in fact the only way would have been to 
remove the whole mass entirely, layer by layer, 
and as this would have involved an enormous 
expense, it certainly appeared when Mr, Mace 
gave up his attempt that we were not likely to 
have any very definite knowledge about it. 
Then as the material was from beneath the sur- 
face, and so from unknown strata, the chippings 
could not be identified as coming from any 
quarter where such rocks were knoivn to exist. 
Doubtless Aahmes had the satisfaction of feeling 
that as long as his carefully hidden tomb 
remained secure, the pyramid would faithfully 
hold its secret. 

68. Tlie to\vn of Aahmes was constructed 
for the men employed on the different monu- 
ments erected in connection with the tomb. It 
was built on one design, with certain walls 
running right through the whole length. These 
walls were very well built ; and very thick, as 
will be seen from the plan, pi. liii. The season 
came to an end before more than a quarter of it 
had been dug over. 

The town had been inhabited for some time 
and then abandoned, and after a careful search 
I could find signs of re-occupation in one room 
only. Here another floor had been ti'amped 
hard about 20 in. above the former one, 
Signs of re-using the rooms, or of long use of 
them, were carefully sought for, to determine if 
the things found in the dift'ereut rooms could 
serve aa being accurately dated. If no long use 
was proved, anything found must be fixed to 
about ten years, 1580—1570 b.c. With this in 
view every room was carefully examined and 
the contents worked through ; and I feel quite 
certain that this exact date may be given to 
everything found in the rooms. 

The pottery was mostly of the red polished 
ware, so characteristic of the dynasty. Many 
flat dishes were found with the ornament incised, 



(see pi. Iviii, I, 2, 3, 4, and 5), and there 
was some of the black incised ware, 6 and 7. A 
most interesting set of fragments showed strong 
Cypriote influence (pi. Iviii, 8, 9 and 10) ; but 
the most interesting find of all was the neck of a 
false-necked vase, No. 11 of the same plate. 
This is the kind with the moderately light 
yellow slip, and the black very deep and glossy 
in colour. Another fragment of the same vase 
was found, but though I offered a good reward 
for the other pieces, we did not get any more of 
it. This is, I think, the earliest specimen 
known of the false-necked vase to ivhich a 
definite date may be given. 

Clay toys were moderately plentiful ; and, as 
will be seen, the majority of the dolls have holes 
by which hair might be attached to them. 

On pi. xlviii are shown the designs from the 
examples of blue-glazed pottery that we found. 
There were gi'eat numbers of fragments of this 
ware in every room, but they were mostly 
without ornament. 

In the store-rooms we found a considerable 
number of the store jars still in place. One of 
them was about two-thirds full of ointment, 
When found it was caked quite hard, but after 
being put in the sun for a few hours, it melted. 

The plan will be found to explain the two 
large houses and the store-rooms quite well. 
The houses are semi-detached and very nearly 
alike. House 2 has been altered slightly after 
it was built. 

Had we been able to dig over the whole toivn 
we should probably have obtained more 
information and antiquities from the small 
houses of the workmen ; but this was impossible 
owing to the season coming to an end. 

69. Dr. Spiegelberg has very kindly 



examined the ostrakon, and favoured us with 
the following account of it : — 

" The hieratic text, whose facsimile and hiero- 
glyphic transcription is given on pi. liv, is written. 
in red ink upon white limestone (0,20" X 
0,23). The rather rough style of writing may 
well belong to the XVIIIth Dynasty. The 
title, ' To inform you about the objects left 
behind (deposited ?) with me in the village,' shows 
that we have before us a business letter. The 
whole of the r>:cto is occupied by the detailed 
enumeration of these 'objects.' There are among 
them, ' 3 sacks {medimui) of barley, 1^ sacks 
of wheat, 29 bushels {hrs) of onions (?/td)' 
Among the other objects, introducing some new 
words into our dictionary, a good many are 
obscure. There are objects of wood and of 
stone, among which I quote, ' a box, two legs of 
a foot-stool, 12 bricks of natron, 1 door and 
2 pieces (? = mjltt') of sawn wood,' 

" The verso begins thus : ' The things that are 
with F'sh'd" and Sh'ry'i-B" (fem.), they are all 
written down.' Whether this refers to the . 
enumeration on the recto I cannot decide. It I 
continues with this private communication 1 
for Sh'ry't-B", ' Let Am'ii-'m-w'' dwell in my j 
house, that he watches it. M'rite how you j 
are ! ' 

" The last phrases sound as if the writer had J 
suddenly gone away from home and sent B0me.« 
orders to arrange his affairs, 

" The second piece, a red potsherd (Ostrakoa I 
0,0y X 0,02) of about the same date, perhaps a. I 
little later, is some exercise piece of a pupil. J 
The compound preposition hft hr is ao ofteal 
repeated in the few extant lines that one mayfl 
guess that the pupil has studied upon thisl 
piece the use of that preposition." 
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70. TiiE inscriptions published here for the 
fii'st time are comparatively few in number, but 
cover the whole range of Egyptian history. The 
earliest dynasties have yielded a number of 
sealings, which, while multiplying the prob- 
lems attaching to this obscure class of texts, at 
the same time afford fresh material for their 
solution: among them is the record of a hitherto 
unknown king Sekhemab l*erenraaat. The Vth 
and Vlth Dynasties are not represented. From 
the Middle Kingdom there is a biographical 
fragment of considerable philological interest, 
and a stele containing the names of many rela- 
tives of Queen Auhetabu (Xlllth Dynasty). 
The stele of Aahmes I, which narrates the build- 
ing of a cenotaph at Abydos for his grand- 
mother, Teta-shera, takes rank as one of the most 
fascinating official monuments surviving from 
Pharaonic times. Besides this, a few steles and 
miscellaneous objects must be attributed to the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. The remaining dynasties 
have given nothing of importance : some fune- 
rary texts from the tomb of Hordauankh (XXth 
Dynasty), a few canopic jars, and various short 
inscriptions. The Ptolemaic and Roman times 
have left but a few odd fragments. 

71. InSCEIPTIONS of the EAEUE8T DyhAS- 
TIES. 

PI. i, 15. Stele of a woman, inscribed with 
her name (?). 1st Dynasty. 

ix, 2. Fragments of the sealings from the 
reign of Perabsen, published. Royal Tombs ii, 
22, 184, 185. 




3. Sealing of a hitherto unknown king, 
Sekhemab Perenmaat, Of the two names, 
Sekhemab is doubtless the Horus name, Peren- 
maat the personal name. Both are placed within 
the square, in pursuance of a custom which 
obtained throughout the Old Kingdom, and 
which we find first exemplified in the case of 
Khasekhemui (cf. Sethe, Unlerauchungcn iii, 
p. 37). Sekhemab is, curiously enough, the 
Horus name also of Perabsen, whose pei-sonal 
name, too, closely resembles that of Perenmaat. 
It is clear that a place must be assigned to the 
new king at no great distance from Perabsen 
and Khasekhemui. The words between and 
outside the squares will be the titles of an official, 
since the hieroglyphs face in an opposite direc- 
tion to the royal names. | a is unintelligible, 
but 1 and ^^ are of course the words for 

" confirm " and " see " respectively. Their sense 
in the context is, however, far from clear. 

8 is a private sealing, and will contain, like 
other sealings of the kind, epithets and a proper 

name. ]_ j has been discussed by Professor 
Sktue (in Garstang, Malutsna, p. 20), who 
translates " pleasant teacher." The next signs, 
n fl o J J must be viewed as a second epithet. 
n I is known from, e.g. Royal Tombs il, 22, 
190, where it is probably a participle, *' sealing." 
In combination with -^ J it may better be 
interpreted as f^°i^ P^ I ^^i^' "^ make 
prosperous"; cf. Sethe, Verbmii i, § 178, for 
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the omission of ^ . The remaining signs, ^ 
^^ , will be the name of the owner of the seal. 
The whole inscription can thus be hypotheti- 
cally rendered : " Pleasant teacher, cheering the 
heart, Kai-em." 

9. Royal sealing of Khasekhemui, with the 
title of an official, ^^ <=> ® H qj:^^ "overseer of 
the foreign country." This title should be dis- 
tinguished from f\ <=>~^ ^^^^ [Hi3, "overseer 
of the desert," fVHi appears always to mean 
the sandy deserts outlying Egypt, never " foreign 
country." Where :::!::in has the latter sense, it 
should be read ® (vv), ? [1 ® [v\^ ; compare 
Mar, Mast. 188, with Spibgelbehg-Portneh, 
Qrahslcine \, p. 1 : and for the N. K., Navii-le, 
D. el B. 79, with ibid. 82 ; ibid, 77, with ibid. 
81. See, too, Griffith, Hieroglyphs, p. 31. 

10. Private sealing of one Nezemab, the name 
being twice repeated. The first epithet is partly 
lost, only the signs ^, "king(?)" and J, "good," 
being still preserved. Between the names, four 
signs, which may be compared with Garstang, 
Mahasna, 10, 13. The form of the last hiero- 
glyph here does not favour Professor Sethe's 
reading, u | "^ . 

12. Part of sealing of Aty 1 (?). See on 
13. 

13. A private sealing. The fourfold 1 is 
presumably tlie proper name Aty, cf. Boijal 
Tombs i, 32, 27, and here 12 (P), and 18. The 
two birds, twice found between the names, 
appear to be the eagle sign ; but one is tempted 
to see in them the J^ bird, and to render them 
as the title " the washer.'' A second epithet is 
^^^^^|, which we have met previously (cf. 
above, on 8). To the extreme right occur two 
names ^ and -^ ^ . Perhaps these were the 
names of the parents of Aty. 

14. Private sealing. Ai-e we to find the 



name of the owner in the groups Nefermaat, as 
probably in 24 below, or in the twice recurring 
n fl ? If in the latter combination 

is to be understood as " stone," the expression 
" divine of stone " is strange either as an epithet 
or as a name. The name of the magician in the 
Westcar Papyrus, Ubaaner " opener of stone," 
is an imperfect analogy. 

15, Fragment consisting of the word for 
" East," in its old spelling. 

IG. The only intelligible words are "life" in 
its phonetic spelling, and " teacher " -f V ' 

on which see 8. 13. 

PI. X, 17. Private sealing, twice repeated, 
belonging to a man (j ^v^ ^ (?) Two epithets, 
of which the one may signify "great of monu- 
ments," and the other "firm of mouth," 

18. Private sealing of (j c Aty: cf. on 13, 

Before the name " (~"~)' the things 

of his father" (?) After it the word nu,. "hunter," 
which occurs again, determined by iMia, in 25. 
Tlie hieroglyph of tlie hunter leading a dog may 
be illustrated, as Mr. Aykton points out to me, 
by the very similar sign in the tomb of Methen 
(L. D. ii, 3). 

ID. Imperfect sealing, the same signs thrice 
repeated. The name is uncertain, y <=> may 
mean "his mouth is firm" : cf, above 17, 

20, Here again the name is uncertain, 
and y V '^ ^^^y ^^ understood as " firm of 
arm " and " the praised " respectively. 

23. Contains 4- ^'' ^^'^^ which we are 
now familiar. 

24. Private sealing of one Nefermaat — a 
name which possibly occurs above in 14, and 
frequently elsewhere. Of the titles, ^\\ perhaps , 
means "he of the department": | '^^ 
known from the great slate palette (Quibell, ! 
Mierakonpolis i. 29) : and flU J °V^ is a group j 
found on other early sealings ; cf. Quibell, 
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EierakonpoUs ii, 70, 14, 15. Finally, "?■ ®^ 
may signify " living, protected." 

The present writer wishes it to be understood 
that the notes supplied above are in nearly all 
cases entirely conjectural. The time has not 
yet come for any renderings of these early texts 
to be regarded as certain ; and this being the 
case, guesswork must at present be suffered to 
take the place of a more scientific treatment. 

72. PI. xiii. Mr. Weigall has already dealt 
with the stele of Auhetabu, hence it needs no 
further discussion here. 

Fl. xiv. Funereal stele of the Middle King- 
dom. The formulae are devoid of interest. 
The chief peraons are Ay and Useru, and a 
woman Meres, respectively their mother and 
wife. Among other persons, two men, Iseneb 
and Apy, and t^vo women, Atiab and Merkhet, 
are named. 

PI. XV, 3. Proscyncma for an " (/(iri ((-officer 
of the table of the prince," a not uncommon 
title. Middle Kingdom. 

6. Pi-oscynema in favour of a ^^ ^ ,^ pp 
^^^^^^^^" (" of the Vizier "). The title occui-s 
elsewhere, but somewhat differently spelt, e.g., 
\°,Bnt.Mm.,2.Q%. Middle 



Kingdom. 

PI. xviii, 3. TJshahii-^gyae of " the overseer of 
the two granaries, Araenemheb, the son of the 
scribe Dehuti, bom of Nesnub " ; inscribed with 
the 6th chapter of the Book of the Dead. The 
two vertical lines contain the following words : — 
" The town god of the overseer of the two 
granaries, Amenemheb. (It) is placed behind 
him and in front of him ; his ka in front of his 
face every day. It is | M (an epithet of 
Osiris), the true of voice; the overseer of the 
two granaries, Amenemheb." This obscure 
formula is known from statues of the Saite 
period, on which it appears frequently, and with 
a number of variants ; cf. the articles of Piehl, 
A. Z., 1879, pp. U3 foil. ; ibid. 1880, pp. 61 foU. ; 



and of Naville, A. Z., 1880, pp. 24 foil. The 
figure here under discussion appears to give 
the earliest known text. XVIIIth Dynasty. 

6. Ushnhti-figvLTe of the singer of Isis, 
Pathau. 

12. Canopic jar of the same lady. Not 
earlier than the XXth Dynasty. 

73. PI. xix. At top of plate, four fragments 
of an obelisk. The fragment on the right gives 
an epithet (" binding the lands, Horus , . , 
. . "), of the Pharaoh who made the dedication: 
the two larger of the three remaining pieces 
state that '* (he made it as) his monument 
to his father Horakhti," and " to his father 
Khepra, lord of the castle," respectively. 
XlXth (?) Dynasty. 

Below, on the left, a block with prayers in 
favour of " the chief scribe of the king, Tetaty." 
The wish, " may he (i.e. Horus) grant a good 
life in the palace in reception of favours every 
day," is a departure, though one of a not 
unusual kind, from the stereotyped phrases. 
XlXth Dynasty. 

In the middle, a similar block dedicated to 
" the scribe of the king Khary," and to " the 
scribe of the king Amenemheb." The same 
stone mentions a " singer of Isis, Hathor." 
XlXth Dynasty. 

On the right is an invocation on behalf of 
" the arfe/i-officer' of the great corps of Tehen- 
Aten, Kara," The man is known from a stele 
published by Mahiette, Cat. gen. d'Abydos, 1062. 
There is a statue of a " fanbearer of the corps 
of Nebmaatra (Amenophis III.) Tehen-Atcn," 
by name Kames, in the British Museum (No. 
1210). 

The words Tehen-Aten, i.e. " the sun-disk 
glitters," recur in other connections during the 
reigns of Amenophis III and Akhenaten ; a 
town, a temple, and a dahabeyah, of Tehen- 
Aten are known besides the corps here so 
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named ; cf. Leg bain, Ann. du Service iv, p. 
149. The view of M. Legraix, that the temple 
and town so designated are none other than the 
temple of Kamak and the town of Thebes (No 
Amon), has much to commend it ; if it is 
correct, then the corps of Tehen-Aten may well 
be identical with the corps of Amon, of which 
we read in the accounts of the battle of Eadesh. 
End of XVIIIth Dynasty. 

PI. xxii. Canopic jars of the XlXth Dynasty, 
inscribed with various names and titles: (1) a 
woman, " the dweller of the town, Astnefret " ; 
(2) a woman, Tabakenast ; (3) " the field- 
labourer Unnefer " ; (4) " the wai-priest Pa- 
unsh " ; (5) uncertain ; (6) " the workman 
of Isis, Urshenu." Prof. Spiegelberg {A. Z. 
xxxvii, p. 37) quotes instances of " workmen " 
of Amon and Osiris, with which the present 
example may be compared. Three jars out of 

the six bear the formula *^ fl 'nK 8 the Osiris 

N.," which is familiar from usliabti figures, but 
very rarely occurs on Canopic jars. 

74. PI. xxiv. 1. Five fragments of an 
ebony casket, inscribed with portions of at least 
three speeches made by a king Sety. In 1® the 
god Tanen is addressed, in 1^ apparently the 
gods of Egypt. On the latter fragment the 
following words are legible : " Sety. He says : 

Hail to you, hail to ye [people (?)], 

who are upon this land, I have said to you . . . 
. . . ." Fragment 1^ mentions " my portable 
statue which is in " 

2 gives the titles of Takelot II. 

3. Funereal formula pronounced by the 
Osiris Hapimen. Roman period. 

13. Exhortation to various priests to utter 

a prayer for the w{j, Inhor (?). Roman period. 

PI. XXV. Stele of "the divine father of 
Osiris, the o^Zew-officer, Horpanefer," and his 
wife, **the singer of Osiris, Taubenu." In the 

second register : *^ the of Osiris, the 

wa6-priest, Kari (?)," with his sister (i.e. wife), 
" the singer of Osiris Tanehasi " ; and three 



others. The third register names the father of 
Taubenu, "the scribe Hora." XXth (?) Dy- 
nasty. 

On the right, inscription from the coflSji of 

" the |{|, priest of Osiris Upshadtaui, priest of 

Horus, avenger of his father, priest of Isis the 
great, the mother of the god, priest of Horus, 
Buto, and Sekhmet, Imhotep." His father was 

"the j{j and priest of Osiris, Horkheb"; his 

mother, "the sistrum-player of Khenti Amen- 
tin, Dersh." Ptolemaic. 

PI. xxvii.-xxviii. Religious inscriptions from 
the tomb of the ?(a6-priest Hordauankh. East 
Wall, 11. 1-8, Hymn to Osiris. LI. 50-9 (num- 
bered backwards), the Negative Confession, 
chapter 125 of the Book of the Dead. LI. 51- 
55, praise of Osiris. North Wall, cf. the 
photograph, pi. xxviii. 1, Hordauankh praises 
Osiris : in place of the usual altar, the four chil- 
dren of Horus are represented standing on a 
lotus flower. West Wall, speeches of Osiris 
and Thoth. XXth (?) Dynasty. 

PL xxix. 1 . Portion of a stele of the Middle 
Kingdom, narrating the merits of one Khety. 
The meaning is rendered obscure by lexico- 
graphical difficulties, even where the text is not 
defective. The following rendering is purely 
tentative : — 

" (1) praised (2) 

. . road in his mission. Now when he knoweth 

(3) south to Aaaru-n- 

maset, north to Shath (4) • . . 

in order to take away robbery, by bring- 
ing to silence : not cursing, nor striking with 

the stick (5) I heard (?)..•. 

. . . (6) servant of love, spreading the 

love of his lord. It is what happens 

. . (7) in the nome, as chief 

of the disti-icts. Speaking concerning 

. . (8) his lord. Entering in unto his lord, 
without being announced. His own word 
announces concerning that which he has brought 
to a prosperous issue (9) his lord. 
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Knowing that which is said beside lords. Free 
from evasion before the Qeubet, Armoured of 

heart because of [his] innocence (?) 

(10) for whom I had created 

boundaries, even as a knowing follower does (?) 

(11) Whose word his lord re- 

ceiveth. Speaking a word because of its tnjth. 
Free from hindering {V) ' his lord. Not robbing, 
nor (12) stealing his property. I did not . . . . 
... * in the nome whence I went forth {?). I 
did not lust after (?) the wife of a man." Nor did 
I covet her whom the poor man loved. (13) 
Verily, the son of a great man * who doeth so, 
his father repudiates him in the Qenbet. I did 
not receive the goods (1-1) of the wrongdoer (?).* 
I received him who made supplication to me. 
It is what the god loveth upon earth. I swear 

with my mouth (15) Khety, deceased. 

May life be united with every limb (?) of his, 

may he succeed (16) All that which 

I have said upon this [stele], it is truth 

. . . ." Here the fragment comes to an abrupt 
end, 

b. Inscription from an oatrakon, in cursive 
hieroglyphs. " The hereditary prince, great in 
his dignity, great in his rank. Chief, hereditary 

prince, great in [his] dignity, " With 

these ordinary titles, the scribe apparently 
wished merely to test his reed. Roman period. 

75. PI. Ui. The texts hitherto discussed 
have not been deficient in points of interest, 

' ^ 2, tranaitive, not lound elsewhere. 

^ For the word, of. Pap. Prisse, 14, 5. 

s ^3^ is probably the ^ir* -aai. of the Pap. Prissc, in 
one obscure passage of which (ix. 13) the word is used 
apparently in a similar contest ^ ^^ (=^ Is found too 
in the Negatiyo Confession, as Prof. Ekman reminds me. 

♦ ^^ occurs in varioua passages, probably in 

the sense of " son of a great man " : cf. Lanoe, Sttzb. 
d. Km. Pr.Akad.d. Wiss. 1903, p. 603. As Prof.EHSiAN 
obsei-ves, there is possibly an antithesis with the "poor 
man " of the previous sentence. 

' i.e. ae bribe {?1 



but they shrink into insignificance beside the 
monument to which we must now turn our 
attention. The great stele of Aahmes I belongs 
to the extensive category of building inscrip- 
tions. It is, however, distinguished from other 
specimens of the class by a dramatic style of 
composition, and by valuable historical informa- 
tion, which entitle it to a place among the most 
important documents yet rescued from the soil 
of Egypt. 

In dignified narrative style, from which the 
usual bombast of official records is conspicuously 
absent, it is told how Aahmes sat with his 
spouse, the Queen Nefertari, within a chamber 
of his palace, conversing of the honours due to 
the dead. The questions of the queen lead 
Pharaoh to unfold his purpose. It is his grand- 
mother Teta-shera who is the object of his solici- 
tude ; hitherto she has possessed no adequate 
place of worship in Abydos. For her therefore 
he will now build a pyramid and a chapel, 
endowed with lands and cattle and a priesthood. 
Scarcely has Pharaoh done speaking, and the edi- 
fice is already complete. After another picture 
of Aahmes reciting, with pious gesture, the 
habitual prayers, the inscription comes to an 
end. 

Unusually pictui-esque as this narrative 
appeal's, it is but the variation of a common 
type of commemorative texts.* After a formal 
introduction, consisting of the date and the 
royal titles, the king is described as sitting 
among his courtiers, " counseUing with his 
heart," "seeking the welfare" of this or that 
god, to whom he will fain erect a monument. 
The courtiers approve the plan with expressions 
of deferential praise. The remainder of such 
inscriptions deals with the details of the con- 
structions, together with a few phrases lauding 
the wisdom of him who devised them. Here 



* Perhaps the only two earlier examples are the stele 
of Neferhotep, found it Abydos by Mariette ; and the 
stele of Bahotep, Petbie, Koptos, 12, 3. 
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the part of ,the courtiers is played by Queen 
Aahmes Nefertari, and the god is replaced by 
Teta-shera. Both variations strike the not^ of 
the period : the XVIIIth Dynasty is the age of 
great Egyptian Queens. 

Teta-shera was known to us from two sources, 
a wonderful statuette in the British Museum,^ 
and a fragment of papyrus preserved at Gizeh,^ 
where she is named together with the princess 
Satkames. Her relationship to Aahmes I is 
revealed for the first time by our stele : accord- 
ing to this she was at once the mother of his 
mother, and the mother of his father. Hence 
the parents of Aahmes were brother and sister. 
Further, if the stele rightly attributes to Teta- 
shera the title " great wife of a king," the 
grandfather of Aahmes will have been a Pharaoh 
of the XVIIth Dynasty. The difficult genea- 
logical problems of the period are complicated 
still further by this new evidence, and their 
solution may best be left to the historian, A 
fact that seems to follow from the mention of 
Satkames ® together with Teta-shera, may here 
be noted : the Pharaoh Kames must be rele- 
gated to at least the second generation before 
Aahmes. 

The buildings in which Mr. Currelly dis- 
covered our stele are doubtless the remains of 
" the pyramid and chapel " dedicated by Aahmes 
to the memory of his grandmother : it will be 
interesting to learn what manner of construc- 
tions could thus be designated at this period. 
The Sacred Land, where they are said to have 



* No. 22, 668. A good photograph, Budge, History IV, 
p. 64. On the statuette, Teta-shera is only ** king's 
mother.** On the stele she bears the further title, '* great 
wife of the king." These facts should be considered in 
connection with the theory of Prof. Sethe, who has 
sought to show {Untersuchuiigen J. p. 2) that where a 
princess is named ** king's mother " without further title, 
she may be presumed to be the wife of a private man. 

^ cf. Erman, i. Z, xxxviii. (1900) p. 150. 

^ Her name implies that she was the daughter of 
Kames. 



been situated, was part of the Abydene ne- 
cropolis, as we are expressly informed by the 
stele of king Neferhotep recently published by 
Mr. Mace. From the sentence which imme- 
diately precedes the mention of this cenotaph, 
it would appear that the actual burial-place of 

Teta-shera— her tomb-chamber {\[\ }j — was 

at Thebes, where most of the princesses of that 
time were interred : and that she further owned 

a sepulchre (^^ f ^ ) in the Thinite nome, 

i.e. probably at Abydos. These facts are, how- 
ever, very obscurely expressed and the sequence 
of thought in the narration concealed by the 
absence of conjunctions. Perhaps the best way 
to render the passage clear will be to reproduce 
the translation, inserting in italics such words 
as are needful to convey the sense to the modem 
reader. ^' Although her chamber and her 
sepulchre are at this present time upon the soil 
of the Theban and the Thinite nomes respec- 
tivelj/j yet this have I said unto thee, /or my 
Majesty hath desired to let make for her also a 
pyramid and a chapel in the Sacred Land." It 
is, nevertheless, strange that Aahmes should 
have thought it needful to erect a pyramid and 
chapel for Teta-shera at Abydos, if she already 
possessed a sepulchre — whatever that may mean 
— in that locality.* 

76. We may now turn to the stele itself. The 
scenes above the text show Aahmes in the act 
of offering to Teta-shera, and form an apt illus- 
tration of the last sentences of the text. The 
picture is represented in duplicate, for reasons 
of symmetry. The reversing of the figures has 
caused some change in the position of the 
arms, otherwise there is but little variation in 
treatment. As usual, the winged disk syml?ol- 
izing the Horus " of Edfu, the gi'eat god," hovers 
overhead. 



* This difficulty at first led me to suggest another 
rendering : that here given I owe to Prof. Breasted. 
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Translation. 

" Now it came to pass that his Majesty sat in 
the srti H-hall, ' even the king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Nebpehtira, the son of Ra, 
Aahmes, gifted with life, and the princess, great 
of favours, great of charm, the king's daughter, 
the king's sister, wife of tlie god, great wife of 
the king, Aahmes Nefertari, who liveth, was in 
the presence of his Majesty. And the one 
spoke unto the other, seeking the welfare of the 
departed dead'; (which is) the pouring of water, 
the making of oblations upon the altar, and the 
enriching of the stele at the beginning of every 
season, at the feast of the New Moon,^ at the 
feast of the Month, the feast of the going forth 
of the SejH-priest,' the feast (called) Ceremonies 
of the Night, (which is) the feast of the 5th 
day, the feast of the 6th day, the feast of 
Hak<er>, the feast of Uag, the feast of Thoth, 
and the beginning of every season of heaven 
and of earth. 

" Then spoke bis sister, she made answer unto 
him. 'Wherefore have these things been 
recalled ? To what end hath this matter 
been related ? What (thought) is come to 
thy heart ? ' 

" The king himself, he said to her, ' I, even I, 
have bethought me of the mother of my mother, 



1 A hall of the pala,ce ; we often read of Phamoh as 
sitting there with hie courtiers. 

^ "Those yonder," a peripliraais for the dead. -JU- 
is written for •*«*, from the hieratic ftroko with the 
point above it. 

■' — — J-, gives for the first time the reading of 
the feast usually written ^ 'CJC?. 

* Celehrated on the 4th day of the month. 



the mother of my father, the great wife of the 
king, the mother of the king, Teta-shera, the 
deceased. Her chamber and her sepulchre are 
at this present time upon the soil of the 
Theban and the Thinite nomes." This have I 
said unto thee, for my Majesty hath desired to 
let make for her a pyramid and a chapel in the 
Sacred Land, as a memorial-presentation of my 
Majesty"; its lake being dug, its trees being 
planted, and its olferings being instituted ; 
equipped with people, furnished^ with lands, 
endowed with cattle ; /.-^-priests and lectors 
(engaged) in their duties, every man knowing 
his instructions.' 

" While yet his Majesty spoke this word, these 
buildings were carried out with good speed.* 
His Majesty did this, inasmuch as he loved her 
beyond anything. Never" had the ancestral kings 
performed the like thereof for their mothers. 
Then his Majesty thrust forth hi.s arm, and 
bent his hand, and made for her a Royal Obla- 
tion, and an oblation of Geb, and the [greater] '" 

ennead, and the lesser ennead 

and of [Anubis] in the Divine Booth, 

thousands of bread, beer, oxen, geese, lu'rt-cattle 
[for the Queen Teta-shera.]" 



<■ This obscure sentence can hardly be translated 
otherwise : its meaning has been discussed above. 

" Lit : " with the presenting (?) of monumonta of my 
Majesty." The expression appears vei^ unusual. 

^ Lit : " yoked." 

" This is a paraphrase. I have to thank Professor 
Brmam for what is doubtless the correct Uteral trans- 
lation of the words; — "Behold, his Majesty spoke this 
word, while these things were built with action." 



' I doubtl. 



for 



D®" 
omitted. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



DESCRrPTlON OF PLATES. 



77. Pl. i. l-IO. Worked slate of the 1st 
Dynasty and earlier ; from the lowest deposits 
of the early town, within the walls of the Osiris 
Temenos. No. 1 has a curious ribbed pattern 
upon it. The palettes, No. 2 and .?, are oina- 
mented round the edge in the usual way of late 
prehistoric times; Nos. 8-10 are carefully and 
regularly made, while Nos. 4, 5, 7 are quite 
rough. No. 4 has been worn through by 
constant use ; No. 9 has some marks upon :t. 
No. 11 is a polished quartzose axe-head of the 
Ist Dynasty. No. 1 2 is a glazed quartz pendant 
of the Ist Dynasty, broken at the bottom ; frag- 
ments of similar pendants were found. No, 13 is 
a ring of slate of the Ist Dynasty, the use of 
which is nnknown. Several similar objects, 
chiefly of pottery, were found during the excava- 
tions. No. 14 is the fragment of a marble vase 
from the early town. No. 15, a stele of the Ist 
Dynasty, like those found round the tombs of 
Mei-sekha and Qa (cf. It. T. i, pis. xxxv and 
xxxvi). From the fact that it is the only other 
Ist Dynasty object found in this part of the 
cemetery, it is probably the stele belonging to 
the rifled tomb /x 22, situated slightly to the 
north of the south-east gate of the Middle Fort. 
The other objects from this tomb were, a perfect 
ivory drauglitsman of the type found in the 
tomb of Zer {B. T. ii, xxxv, 5), and various 
fragments of slate and alabaster vases, from 
which the original shapes have been restored 
(see below, pl. xxxi). 

78. Pl. ii-iv. Flint knives from the lower 
levels of the Temple of Osiris, except No. 4, which 
is from the Temple of Aahmes I. The numerals 
placed at the bottom right-hand comer of each 



refer to the levels at which they were found 
above an arbiti"ary datum (see Alujilos II). 
No. 26 is of a shape hitherto unknown. 

Pl. V, No. 1. A view of the Shunet-ez-zebib 
looking north. On the west (left hand) may be 
seen the small outer wall, showing above the 
sand. The large opening to the south marks 
the original position of the south gate. 

The small opening in the northern wall ia 
the result of a Coptic attempt to form a house by 
hollowing out the brickwork. In the extreme 
left of the photograph a mound of rubbish is 
noticeable. Within three yards of this was the 
tomb fi. 50 (see below). An upward curve 
visible on the brickwork shows the height of 
the sand, before disturbed by Maspero In 
examining the walls. Below this the pilasters 
are faintly visible. No. 2 is a photograph of 
the Coptic Deir or monastery looking west. 
The ancient wall may be distinguished from the 
modem, in the south, by its darker and more 
weathered appeai-ance. 

No. 3. On the left is visible the opening 
caused by the falling in of the western gate. 
The north gateway is also visible, and the 
elaboi'ate courts through which one enters may 
be made out. The level of the sand against 
the north wall before excavating can also be 
seen. No. 4. The east wall of the Shuneh after 
excavation, showing tlie damage done by the 
Copts in undermining the western side, and 
thus causing the wall to collapse. The 
pilasters and false doorways can be distinctly- 
seen, with the stucco etiU adhering to the greater 
part. 

No. 5. The west trench was not excavated 




I 



by Maspero, and the strata of rubbish and fallen 
brick can be distinguished in the photograph. 
No. 6. A burial in a miigiir. The pot has 
been removed from its original place, beneath 
the foundations of the wall, and turned on its 
side to show the method of placing the skeleton. 
Originally it was mouth downwards over the 
body. It belongs to the earlier part of the 
Ilnd Dynasty, as shown by the pottery buried 
with it. 

79. PI. vi.-viii. The plans hav^ been de- 
scribed in the text of the first chapter. 

PI. ix,-x. Those aealings which are marked 
fi, were foimd in the Middle Fort, whilst the 
mark ly shows thoae that were discovered in the 
Shuneh. Noa, 1 and 2 are similar to those found 
in the Royal Tombs (see R. T. i, 184, 185.) No. 3 
is the sealing of an unknown king, Sekhem-abt 
Per-en-maat. The name resembles that of 
Perabaen (see R. T. ii, pi. xsi.). The Horns- 
name Sekhem-abt, and the Set-name Per-en- 
maat are combined. On a sealing of Perabsen 
in Professor Petrie's collection the two names 
are combined in the same way (c.f. Petrie, 
Hist. vol. i, hg. 17, B.) He is possibly to be 
placed between Perabsen and Khasekhemui. 

The greater number of the sealings were 
found in the Middle Fort and are mai'ked fj.. 
No. 9 is a sealing of Khasekhemui, last king 
of the Ilnd Dynasty. Tliese are all dealt with 
by Mr. A. H. Gardiner in the chapter on the 
inscriptions. 

Nos, 28-42 are scratchings made with a 
sharpened piece of wood or reed on the clay caps 
of the jars, 

80. PI. xi., Nos. 1-3. No. 1 is a small 
scarab of green glaze with a circular pattern. In 
the same grave was found a steatite button (No. 
2) cut with the hieroglyph ankk and a border- 
ing line. A button of similar type of the Vlth 
Dynasty was found by Mr. Mace at Abydos in 
1900. The button is square in shape and is of 
the same design (see El Amrah and Abydos, pi. 
xl, 1). No, 3 is of glazed steatite with a 



more usual pattern (see Garstano, Mnhdsna, 
pi. xxsix). 

These are all from later burials in the court- 
yard of the Middle Fort. 

No. 4-18. Contents of a Xllth Dynasty 
tomb, discovered in cemetery G. The objects 
were drawn by Mr. A. M. Blackman, Nos. 
4-6 belong to the same necklace and are of 
amethyst. No. 5 of camelian and No. 8 of 
amethyst were possibly threaded upon the same 
string. No. 7 consisted of amethyst and blue- 
green glazed beads, with a uzat-eye amulet of 
camelian, all strung from a camelian spacer 
pierced with ten holes. Nos, 9 and 11 are of 
blue glaze, and No. 10 of amethyst. These 
drawings of course only give specimen heads, 
but the full number were found for complete 
strings. Nos. 12-17 are alabasters of various 
shapes, and No. 18 is an ivory spoon. No, 19-2G. 
The lower part of this plate is occupied by the 
contents of tomb (n 50 of the Xllth Dynasty. 
As will be seen on the general plan (pi. viii), 
this tomb lay slightly to the east of a small 
mastaba, to the west of the Shuneh, The section 
of the tomb is given on pi. xx, No. 7. It con- 
sisted of a straight shaft cut through the water- 
laid sand to a depth of 36 ft,, and bricked in at 
the top to keep back the loose wind-driven sand. 
The four upper chambers had been originally 
rifled, but the two lower remained untouched. 
The two ears of stucco (No, 19) were all that 
remained of the coffin in the northern chamber. 
Of the kohl-pots, Noa. 23, 24, 26 were of alabaster 
and No, 25 was of green glaze. A mirror (as 
No. 20) was laid in front of each skeleton. In 
the northern chamber was a string of carnelian 
beads with a scarab inscribed, " The 7uf-priest 
of Shenti " [a goddess Shenty was worshipped 
at Abydos (see Cadlfield, Temjdv of the Kimj;^, 
pi. ix)] ; also a necklace of amethyst beads with 
an uninscribed scarab of the same material, and 
a beautifully worked amulet of glazed steatite 
with rounded back (No, 22) belonging to a 
necklace of the large green glazed beads usual 
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in this period ; while near the ankles was a 
string of small white beads. In the southern 
chamber were found two necklaces of camelian 
and amethyst and a necklace of green glazed 
beads, but no scarabs. 

81. PI. xii, 1, 2, 3, see section 18. No. 
4, and 5, colossal granite head found in the 
upper levels of the Osiris Temple, 1901. 

PL xiii. The great limestone stele reproduced 
on this plate was discovered in the Osiris 
Temenos, and is now in the possession of the 
Cairo Museum. It is a very important historical 
monument and gives the entire family of Queen 
Au-het-abu, presumably the mother of Sebek- 
hotep II, of Dynasty XIII. (see Petrie, Hist, ii, 



211.) In the first panel she is represented with 
the royal head-dress, seated before some offerings. 
She is here called ' * The Royal Mother Au-het- 
abu, bom of (the lady) Senusert." The king's 
relations are omitted ; and the queen appears to 
have also married a commoner, as her two sons, 
Res-Ptah-ur and Nekhta, and one daughter, 
Set-en-au-het-abu, are not of royal descent. On 
the other hand, two daughters, Sebek-dedet and 
Muta-senta, are royal children, as well as her sons 
Sebek-hotpp and Senb, who are knoAvn elsewhere. 
The lack of titles on the stele is an indication 
that the queen came of an unimportant family of 
the middle or lower classes. The genealogy 
appears to stand as follows : — 
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82. PI. xiv. Stele of Ay, see section 20. 

PI, XV. No, 1, see section 20, 

Nos. 2-7. Miscellaneous objects of the XI ftli- 
XVIIIth Dynasties. 

No. 2 is a slate palette of the Xllth Dynasty 
found in a tomb of that date in cemetery G. 
No. 3 is an inscription from a grey basalt sta- 
tuette of the Xlllth Dynasty. No. 4 is an ala- 
baster hollowed dish in the form of a fish, 
probably of the XVIIIth Dynasty. No. 5 is a 
fragment of a clay sealing of about the Xllth 
Dynasty. No. 6 is the inscription upon a frag- 
ment of a steatite statuette of the Xllth Dynasty, 
found in the Osiris Temenos. Nos. 8-10, scarabs 
from tomb, /i 18, a later burial in the Middle 
Fort of the XVIIIth Dynasty. From a rifled 
tomb comes No. 11, a beautifully worked scarab, 
engraved with a charm against fear. 

No. 12. Type of sis pairs of gold uraei found 
in a rifled tomb of Cemetery y. The tails are 
fixed on separately behind. No. 13 is an ivory 
object of unknown use from a plundered tomb 
in the Middle Fort. 

No. 14, A very fine ivory kohl-pot of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. (A photograph is on pi. xvi, 
No. 2.) The side shown in the drawing is 
convex, that in the photograpli is slightly concave. 
It will be seen that on the side shown in the photo- 
graph are the remains of three pins. A similar 
triple kohl-pot is sho^vn on pi. xlvi of El AmraJi 
and Abydos, and pi, xxi of El Araheh.^ 

' Note on the viethod of carrying Oie kohl-pot.— la 
the Cairo Museum, SaUe N-T, there is the lower part 
of ao XVIIIth Dynasty quartz ite- sand stone statuette, 
belonging to the n ""^jtiASj Hereditarj- prince 

Aahmea, and suspended from his waist-belt by ornamented 
atringa is a three-cylinder kohl-pot. When cataloguing the 
fayence-va.ses in the Cairo Museum, Baron Von Brssrao 
observed that kohl-pot^ ot this type often had small holes 
drillod along the top edge between the cylinders ; and in 
a foot-note on page 85 of his Faycncegefasxe \Cnt. Gin. 
Mus., Cairo, 1902], he points out that these holes may be 
for fastening on a lid to the pots. The statuette of 
Aahmes, however, shows that they were made for the 
purpose of hanging the pot to the belt, either by passing 



83. Nos. 15-19. These objects, with the 
three pottery vases, figured on pi, xxxiii (Nos. 
33, 35, 36), were from a tomb dated to the reign 
of Akhenaten, by the scarab on pi. xxi, 2. It 
was in the Middle Fort, and the plan and section 
are given on pi. xx 9. On pi. xvi, 7 ; xxi, 2; 
are shown photographs of objects from this 
tomb. No. 16 is a vase of a fine buff ware, 
with whitened surface and is of a pecuHar shape. 
Traces of degenerated handles may be seen in 
the knobs on the shoulders. No, IG, a vase in 
the shape of a pomegranate of a fine yellowish 
ware (see pi. xvi, Ci, and ill Avirah mid Abydos, 
pi. Iv, 19), No. 17 is a pectoral of green glaze, 
ivith figures and lines raised in black. The 
holes in the back are so arranged that the string 
wUl not show obtrusively from the front. No. 
18, an amulet of blue-green glaze, in the form 
of two ducks placed side by side ; this originally 
served as a connector for two strings of beads. 
No. 19, a green-glazed cone-bead of peculiar 
shape. Turning to the photograph (xvi, 7), the 
two small green-glaze kittens are types from a 
necklace of blue beads alternating with these 
animals. The two pairs of black pottery studs 
were probably used as earrings. The same form 
of large disc may be seen in the figures above 
(Nos. 3 and 5), of the GrEeco-Egyptian figure- 
vases. 

84. PI. xvi, 1, Ivory handle of a tray or 
spoon from a plundered tomb in cemetery y. 

No. 2, This has already been described with 
the drawing (pi. xv, 14). 

Nos. 3-5, These were all objects from the 
grave of a girl, not more than fourteen years of 
age, buried in the south-east corner of the 
Shuneh. The coffin had been an oblong box, 
but was quite decayed. The tall standing figure 



the strings through them, or by inserting pegs into them, 
to which the strings were attached. Sometimes one aide 
ot the object is flat or slightly curved, and this is now 
seen to have been done in order that the pot might 
rest against the body. — A. E. P. W. 
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(No. 3) was of finely-polished orange pottery, 
with black hair. ITie mouth of the vase is on 
her head, and resting on the arm is a pottery 
casket, the lid movable on a pivot. The clay, 
the colouring, the motive of the figure-vase, 
and the casket ai'e Aegean in source ; while the 
wig and earrings are Egyptian. The vase next 
to it was of a rough but well modelled pottery, 
coloured with a representation of a drake with 
bright plumage, on a white ground, suiTounded 
by semicircular lines of different colours. This 
is purely Egyptian of the late XVII Ith 
Dynasty. 

No. 4 is a ring vase, with lotus flowers, buds, 
and pomegranates placed around the top ; made 
of orange- coloured clay, streaked witii dark red 
lines. This type is purely Aegean, and is evi- 
dently made of clay imported from the other 
side of the Mediterranean. No. 5. This seated 
figure shows its Aegean source very clearly. 
The upper part of a figure, of exactly similar 
shape and material, was found at Abydos by 
Mr. Mace in 1900 {El Amrah and Abi/dos, pi. 
xlviii). No. 7. This group has been dealt with 
in connection with the drawings on pi. xv (15- 
19). 

85. PI. xvii. A Xllth Dynasty brick shaft. 
]0^ ft. by about 8, was being cleared, when 
about 5 ft. from the surface a tomb was found, 
let in to the south side, and filling most of the 
shaft (see p], xx, 8). It had a brick wall 
around the exposed sides, and was covered by 
limestone slabs and brickwork. The coffin was 
of black wood, with yellow ornamentation, but 
it had fallen to pieces. The eyes on the coffin, 
and also on the pulverized cartonnage, were 
inlaid, and the face and hands were covered with 
base gold leaf. The mummy, also decayed, was 
that of a woman, and upon the ushabtis laid 
by her side, her name seems to have been 

Neb The coffin was resting on 

three limestone blocks, evidently taken from 
neighbouring tombs of the early XVIIIth 
Dynasty. After the clearance of the tomb, the 



shaft was emptied to the bottom, where only 
some bones and a stele were found. The latter 
will be published later. The contents of the 
above-mentioned tomb were very rich, and the 
objects numbered 2, 13, and 20 may be seen 
at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, the rest 
being in the Cairo Museum. No. 1 is a pottery 
bottle, of which form a smaller one was also 
found. No. 2 is a heavy gold ring inscribed 
with the name of Isis; No. 3 is a silver ring 
set with a blue glass frog ; and Nob. 4 and 5 
are silver scarab rings. No. 6 is an ivory ear- 
stud. No. 7 are two of the seven ushabtis 
found. They are of black painted wood, 
inscribed in yellow. No. 8 are inlaid eyes of 
the usual kind, from the coffin and cartonnage. 
No. is a pair of ivory ear-plugs, which were 
worn forced through the lobe of the eai". The 
mirror (No. 10) is of bronze, and has a plain 
wooden handle in perfect preservation. Several 
tortoise-shell bracelets (No. 11) were found. Of 
the two combs (No. 12) the first is made of 
ivory, the second of wood. No, 13 is a very 
beautiful ivory dish. No. 14 is a blue and black 
glazed kohl-pot, belonging to which are the two 
wooden sticks (No. 17). No. 15 is a shark's- 
tooth amulet, probably from the Red Sea ; No- 
16 a red glazed pottery disk ; No. 18 a bronzi 
ladle ; and No. 1 9 two unkno^\"n objects of wood 
with ivory studs on them. No. 20 is a pilgrim 
bottle with hinged lid, made of pure tin. [For 
use of tin in Egypt, see Dr. Gladstone, 
P.S.B.A. xiv, p. 223.] Besides these objed 
there was a large quantity of small coloui 
beads. Two of the inscribed limestone bloc! 
upon which the coffin in this tomb was resting 
are shown on pi. xix. The first is inscribed 
with a seien do. hetep formula for the Kas of 
" the Royal Scribe Kha-riy," and '* the Royal 
Scribe, Amen-em-heb." The second gives a 
similar prayer for the Kit of " The Captain of 
the Great Guard of the Dewey Aten, Ka-riaa." 
The "Dewey Aten" is the name of tlie daha- 
byeh of Akhenaten, Iiut it is here, perhaps, the 
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name of a troop of soldiers. [A.Z. xxxix, 
p. 63 and 66]. The same man is mentioned 
in Mariette, Cat. Ab., 1062. 

86. PI. xviii. Objects from later bui'ials in 
the Middle Fort: — (No, 1) A heart amulet roughly 
carved in schist, with the knob at the top pierced 
for suspension. In the same grave was found 
a scarab (No, 2) of the Hyksog period. This 
was perhaps an heirloom, since the beads in the 
grave belonged to the XVIIIth Dynasty, (No. 4) 
scarab inscribed with the name of Thothmes III. 
The burial was that of a still-bora infant. The 
coffin was made by hollowing out a piece of 
a palm trunk, in which the child was then 
placed for burial. (No, 5) A small ivory kohl- 
pot, inlaid with black, and with a lid of ebony. 
The cover is kept in place by a slender ivory 
pin, which was also used for the kohl-stick. 
(No. 3) A large shabti of quartzite sandstone, 
now in the C'airo iluseum. This was found in the 
rubbish of the south-west conier of the Shuneh, 
The inscription is dealt with in the chapter 
on the inscriptions. From it we learn that the 
figure belonged to Amenerahcb, the "governor 
of the two granaries," the son of Tehuti and 
Nes-nub. A photograph of this figure was 
published in Abydos II (xxxii, 10). 

No3, 6-12. Contents of a tomb probably of the 
Sixth Dynasty. The shabtis (as No, 6), and 
shabti jar (No. 12) bear the name of the " Osirian, 
the singer of Tsis, Pa-nefu." [For the title and 
office of singer, see Eeman, Aegypten, vol. 2, 
pp, 399-401.] An ivory object (No. 7) was found 
near the skull. This is probably an ear-stud or 
something similar (see pi. xvi, 7 and text). 
A copper ring engraved with the signs : — 
" Horus, lord of heaven," was found near the 
right hand. No. 9 is half of an alabaster ear- 
stud, the corresponding part having a small 
spike to fit into the central tube (see Ermiiage 
Cat.,p. 313, No. 2,180). No. 11 is a dish of 
alabaster, in the shape of a fish, 

PI. xLx, lA-lD, Drawings of four sides of 
an obehsk from the Osiris Temple. (No. 2) 



Jamb of the tomb of Tetathy, found re-used 
in the cemetery. Nos. 3 and 4 are XVIIIth 
Dynasty jambs of tombs which were re-used 
as supports for a coffin of the same date in 
Cemetery G (see pi. xvii and text). 

87. PL XX, 1-3, These are burials of 
the Vlth Dynasty, contracted and lying with 
head to the north. The pottery vase from 
No. 1 is of the type of No. 24 {pi. xxxii). The 
vases in No. 2 belong to type 1 1 , whilst those of 
No, 3 belong to types 23-26, 

Nos, 4 and 5 belong to the Xlth Dynasty, 
and are the latest contracted burials kno\vn. 
The other tombs have been described above ; 
No, 6 in sect, 18, No. 7 is described in sect. 
80. No. 8 in sect. 85. No. 9 in sect. 83. 

PI. xxi, 1, Slabs of Aahmes I of white lime- 
stone, with figure of Osiris, from the Osiris 
Temple. These had been re-used as part of 
a foundation by the kings of the XXVIth 
Dynasty. (No. 2) A group of small objects 
from tomb /a 26 (see sect. 83). In the middle is 
an eye of coloured glass inlaid in gold. On the 
right is a scarab engi'aved with a sphinx, and 
the cartouche of ^Vkhenaten. The long pendant 
beads are of coloured pottery. (No. 3) A finely 
worked ibis-head of bronze ivith an inlaid eye of 
green glass. This was found in the western 
trench of the Shuneh, to the south of the gate- 
way, and belongs probably to the XXIInd 
Dynasty. In the same region were found three 
solid bronze fishes of the same date. 

68. PI, xxii, Shabti jars from Cemetery v, 
with the lids in the shape of a jackal's head. 
The inscriptions are noticed below (chap. xli). 
A large number of these vases were found in 
1901 (see MacIver and Mace, El Amrah and 
Abydos, pi. Ivi). 

PI. xxiii, 1-3. A shabti pot and group of 
all the types of shabtis from Cemeteries /x and 
V. A drawing of the jar is given on pi. xxii, 2 ; 
and a shabti from the same burial as that on 
th« extreme right of No. 3, is drawn on 
pi. xviii, 6. No. 4. These photographs show 
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some of the general types of pottery vases in 
which the mummied ibises were buried (see 
pis. xxxiv and xxxv). No. 5 is the lid of 
an infant's coffin, made of coarse clay, such as 
were found by Mariette in the southern trench 
of the Shuneh (cf. pi. xxviii, 5 and 6). 

PI. xxiv, lA-lB are portions of engraved 
ebony from a rifled tomb in Cemetery v. 
(No. 2) Inscription on the back of a statuette of 
Tekeloth T. (No. 3) Inscription on the footcase 
of the cartonnage of Hapi-men, a magnate 
of the XXXth Dynasty {Ab. I. Ixxix, 9). 

4-12. Objects in blue glaze from a foun- 
dation deposit of Rameses III. From the 
Temple of Osiris. 

13. Transcription on the four sides of a 
small, headless, limestone crouching statue of 
the XXXth Dynasty. From the upper levels 
of the Osiris Temenos (1901-2). 

PI. XXV. Stele of Hor-pa-nefer and family, 
who seem to have been Sudanis; from the 
Osiris Temenos. Inscription from lid of coffin of 
Imhotep, see Abydos I, Ixxix, 6. 

PI. xxvi. Scenes in the tomb of Hor-dedu- 
ankh, painted in black line on white stucco. 
The roof of the tomb could not be copied, as 
it had fallen in. 

PL xxvii. Inscription round the scenes in 
the tomb of Hor-dedu-ankh, of the XXIInd 
Dynasty (see Chap, on inscriptions). 

89. PL xxviii, 1. Photograph of the north 
wall of the painted tomb of Hor-dedu- 
ankh. The deceased is shown invoking Osiris ; 
above this is the boat of the sun. (No. 2) A 
small head in white limestone from Cemetery v. 
From the strong resemblance to a portrait 
published by Schafer, it seems probable that 
this may represent Psammetichus I (cf. A. Z. 
xxxiii, p. 116). 

3. A piece of mud used for sealing a roll of 
papyri, scratched with a pointed instrument. 
Probably of the XXXth Dynasty. Found in 
the rubbish of the south end of the Shuneh. 

4. Head of N ekht-hor-heb from the side of 



a seated figure of a goddess dedicated by him ; 
now in Cairo Museum {Abydos I, Ixx, 12). 

5 and 6. Lids of coffins from infant burials. 
No. 6 is decorated with a figure of the god Bes 
(see pL xxiii, 5). These were found in the 
south of the Shuneh. No. 7, a limestone 
statuette of the Ptolemaic period, covered with 
gold leaf and having the eyes inlaid with 
coloured glass (Cairo Museum). 

PL xxix, 1. Inscribed slab of limestone 
from the Osiris Temenos. The name of the 
person is unfortunately lost. (No. 2) A scarab 
from the rubbish of the Middle Fort. (No. 3) is 
the mummy label of wood for " Demetrius, son 
of Serapias," of the Roman period. (No. 4) 
Amulet of the Ka made of greenish glaze. 
XXV Ith Dynasty. (No. 5) Inscription on an 
ostrakon from the Temenos of Osiris. 

PL XXX. A stele of the Ptolemaic period 
from the upper levels of the Temple of Osiris, 
containing the names of Hor-pa-Makheru, and 
Anher, priest of Thoth. 

PL xxxA. Inscription in black on an ibis 
burial vase, consisting of account for oil and 
corn. XXIInd-XXIVth Dynasty. 

PL xxxi. Slate and alabaster bowls recon- 
structed from fragments found in tomb ft 22 of 
the 1st Dynasty (see sect. 77). 

90. PL xxxii. In room C of the Middle 
Fort were found a number of vases, which are 
dated to the Ilnd Dynasty by the large pot 
(No. 12) with which they were found. The 
types of these pots are given. (Nos. 1, 2, and 
12-16.) 

Nos. 4 and 5 were found beneath the wall of 
the Shuneh in the south-east corner (see text). 

Nos. 6 and 7 were found in room A of 
the Middle Fort. 

No. 11 is from a burial of the Vlth Dynasty 
(see pL XX, 2). 

Nos. 18-21 were found against the west 
wall of the courtyard of the Middle Fort, and 
are probably of the Vlth Dynasty. (Polished 
red ware.) 
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Nos. 23-26, are from a contracted burial 
of the VltK-VIIth Dynasty (see pi. xx, 3). 

PI. xxxiii, 27-32. are of the Xlth-XIIth 
Dynasty, and are all from burials in the Middle 
Fort. 

33, 35, ;36, are all from tomb /^ 26 (ef. 
pi. XX. 9). 

39-42 are also from the Middle Fort. 

43-53 are from the Shuneh and Middle Fort. 

Pis. xxxiv, XXXV. Types of pottery vases 
from the Ibis cemetery in the southern comer 
of the Shuneh. 

No. 61 has an inscription in black across the 
top and is of whitened pottery. All these 
vases are probably of the XXIInd-SXVIth 
Dynasty. 

91. Pis. xxxvi-xxxviii. Cf. text, Chapter 
II. 

PI. xxxix, 31-36. Fragments of alabaster 
dishes made in the form of a trussed duck. 
33 and 36 show the open ends. 34 shows the 
other end, which was closed. 32 and 35 show 
the side. 37 is the top of what was probably a 
bowl with two handles for suspending it. These 
are seldom if ever found during any other period, 
and are made with the artistic 6nish and care so 
characteristic of the Xllth Dynasty. 

PI. xl, 1-11. This plate shows more of these 
dishes. 4 and 7 are drawings of the inside of 
the fragment. 

14 is a fragment of the so-called pan-grave 
pottery. It is brown in colour and covered mth 
incised lines. This fragment was left by the 
first plunderers. 

15 is an inscribed fragment of llomau red 
pottery, IVth cent., a.d. This was left by the 
second plunderers. 

16. A scale drawing of the granite sarco- 
phagus in the tomb of Senuscrt 111. 

19. Gaming board for a game like draughts, 
found in the sand at the top of the shaft de- 
scending to the tomb of Senusert III. The 
marks in the spaces are probably connected with 
the game. 



PI. xli. The plan of the tomb of Senuscrt 
111. 

PI, xlii. Views of the tomb of Senusert 
Lll. 

92. I'l. xliii, 1, shows a view of the end of 
the pole-roof chamber ; the two men are seated 
on the piles of rubbish with which it was 
nearly filled. Above the one to the right is the 
hole smashed through the ceiling in order to 
reach the passage on the level above. 

2 is a view of the first granite plug from the 
plugged passage. This is the one that was 
dropped into the room by digging under it. 

3 gives a view of some of the walls and 
passages in the Aahmes town. The dai'k shadow 
in the centre falls across I of house 1. The 
streak of light that divides the shadow is the 
door into room D of house 1 . 

PI. xliv, 1-5. Forms restored from fragments 
found in the tomb of Senusert III. 

The fonns from the Aahmes to^vn are likewise 
restored from fragments. 

PI. .xlv, 1, shows the entrance A and the 
gate into B. The sloping way C can also be 
seen. The gateway to the right is the one from 
B 1 into the first terrace. 2, in front of which 
the Abadi hoy is standing, shons how the bricks 
of the lower part of the Avail are less worn than 
those higher up. This was no doubt due to the 
banking up of sand against the lower part of the 
waU. 

3 gives a very good idea of how the pots of 
the comer deposit lay. 

4 is the north end of the second wall and the 
north side of the brick wall. 

5 is taken from the room G, and shows the 
sloping ascent and the men at work on the first 
terrace, 

93. PL xlvi. These are the forms of 
alabaster and painted limestone model vases 
found in the deposit at the comer of the terrace 
temple. 

PI. xlvii. The upper part of this continues 
the model vases. 67 is a model mace-head in 
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limestone, 68-105 are the pottery forms ; 104 
jiiid 105 are dra%vn 1 : 6. 

PL xlviii, 10, shows the form of the band of 
gold found with the deposit. 1-15 show the 
designs on the fragments of blue glazed pottery 
that were found in the toivn. The blue ■was 
particularly good and had the soft turquoise 
shade. 

17 shows one of the deposits of paddles and 
sticks in the position in which they were found. 

18 is a potsherd on which some workman 
has dra^vn two serpents. 

19, a fragment of moulding, perhaps from an 
altar coraice, or some other ornamental part of 
the building. 

PI. xlix. Plan of the tomb of Aahmes I. 

PI. 1, 1 and 2, are views of the stele of Queen 
Teta-shera. 

3 and 5 are side and front views of the 
statuette found in tlie Aahmes cemetery. 

4 and fi are side and front views of the figure 
of Renut found in the shrine of Queen Teta- 
sbera. 

7 shows Ta-lTrt with a woman within her 
protecting arm. This was from the town of 
Aahmes. 

8 is the ushabti figure of Pa-ari, the keeper 
of the pyramid of Aahmes I temple. This is 
of white limestone, painted and then covered 
with pitch. 

9 is a broken ushabti of limestone, found iu 
the same cemetery. 

10. This gives a view of the entrance into 
the tomb of Aahmes I, 

PI. li. Plan of shrine of Queen Teta-shera. 
PI. Hi. Stele of Queen Teta-shera. 
PI. liii. Plan of terrace temple and town. 
94. PI. liv. Inscription from a rough piece 



I of limestone, found in the builders' ttiwn of 
I Aahmes I. The text is commented upon by 
,' Professor Spiegelberg. (See § 69.) 
I PI. Iv. The same in hieroglyphic characters. 

PI. Ivi. Photographs of the builders' town 
of Aahmes I. 

PI. Ivii. Various small objects from the town 
of Aahmes I. 

PL Iviii, 1-5, show fragments of the flat thick 
yellow dishes that were supposed not to continue 
beyond the Xllth Dynasty. The ornament is 
incised. 

6-7 are two examples of the black incised 
ware that was filled with white. This was 
already known in the Xllth Dynasty. 

8, 9, 10 are fragments of the yellow pottery 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty ornamented with 
designs taken from Cypriote pottery. 

1 1 is the neck of a false-necked vase. These 
were probably shipped over from Crete or 
Mycenae full of some merchandize. 

12-20 show the dolls and children's animal 
toys found in the rooms of the Aahmes town, 

21. An engraved limestone kohl-pot found 
in the Aahmes town. 

23. This bronze knife was one of the very 
few scraps of bronze found in the town. 

2 1. A pot-mark scratched in the unbaked clay. 

PL lix, 1, 2, 3, 4, are kohl pots of the 
ordinary kind ; but 5 and 6 being of blue 
marble show that this material was used as late 
as the XVIIIth Djmasty, and did not cease 
with the Xllth, Of course these may have 
come from earlier times or earlier graves. 

12-15 were model vases, 13, 14 and 15 of the 
same kind as those found in the deposit, 

PL Ix. The pottery from the town, 

PI. Ixi, Sketch map of the desert. 
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